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America’s Opportunity in Foreign Markets 


By FLoyp W. Parsons 


iW NLY a man of super-courage would 
dare commit himself today as to 
7 just what are normal prices and 
Ya normal business conditions.  In- 
dustrial activity in America at the 
-4 close of the war had reached a peak 
47 never before touched. Even reces- 
, sions that have occurred since the 
signing of the armistice have not brought most lines 
of trade back to the volume sustained in pre-war 
days. 

Nothing but experience will determine what level 
of prices is in keeping with current happenings. Old 
standards no longer rule. Labor has secured new 
power and wage reductions are being opposed suc- 
cessfully. The money of all nations has been inflated 
as never before. Pre-war scales no longer are prec- 
edents on which it is safe to base calculations. 


Out of all the confusion, however, it is possible to 
discover a few guide-posts. Merchandise shipments 
from the United States during the first quarter of this 
year are approximately $1,750,000,000. Imports were 
less than $700,000,000, so that the balance of trade in 
our favor for January, February and March is more 
than a billion dollars. Since January, 1916, the trade 
balance in our favor totals nearly eleven billion dol- 
lars. No such record was ever attained by any nation 
before. 


What the foregoing statement really means be- 
comes more apparent when we say that during the 
thirty years preceding 1914 the favorable trade 
balance of the United States was not so large as this 
balance of the last thirty-nine months. 


Such a one-sided volume of foreign trade cannot 
‘ontinue forever. If it did, we would soon find that 
ve were expending our resources and our effort to no 
‘eal advantage. Soon our customers on the other 
ide of the Atlantic would be without funds to meet 
ur bills, and the bottom of the business would drop 
out, 


We have an advantage in foreign trade, and it is 
‘ecessary that we hold it. Our continued success 
‘epends on the manner in which we finance future 
xports. Everyone knows that the man who buys 
lust pay. Foreigners cannot at present meet their 
bligations to us with goods or gold. We must create 
redits against which other countries may draw if we 

ure to retain their trade. 








This being the case, we must look upon ourselves as 
international bankers and world investors as well as 
world traders. The United States Government cannot 
continue to provide the money for financing our mer- 
chandise exports. Corporations and individuals in 
America will be called upon to step into the breach 
and help desirable customers who are long on credit 
and short on funds. Our world standing depends 
largely on our readiness to accept the idea of a 
genuine community of interest throughout the earth. 


In no field of trade are our foreign opportunities 
greater than in coal. Germany will not be able to 
resume her exports of fuel for some years, if ever. 
Great Britain is hoping to recover her position as a 
coal exporter, but the obstacles in her way are in- 
creasing. She normally ships 75,000,000 tons annually, 
but the increased cost of production now prevailing 
in England and Wales may change the situation 
materially. 


The ability of Great Britain to recover her export 
markets for coal depends upon her cost of production. 
When the war commenced, the average cost per ton 
of large coal at the pit mouth at British collieries 
was $3.60; at the close of the war it was $8.40. The 
better-paid miners in 1914 received $10.56 per week; 
in 1918 they were paid $19.20 per week. Coincident 
with this large advance, the Welsh miners secured a 
49-hour week for surface workers, and a special fee of 
72 cents per day whether they worked or not. 


When in addition to the foregoing statement con- 
cerning increased wages and a shorter day we add the 
fact that the yearly output of the British collier has 
continued to fall until now he produces less than a ton 
of coal each day, it appears certain that English and 
Welsh coal will have to be sold at a high price in foreign 
markets in the future. 


If the coal operators and miners in the United 
States work together in harmony, if the Miners’ 
Union places no restrictions upon individual output, if 
we use more and still more machines underground, if 
we continue to produce from four to six times as much 
coal per man per day as is produced in foreign col- 
lieries, we may look forward with confidence to 
America’s future as a coal-exporting nation. We may 
also rest assured that in such case the wages of 
American miners will be maintained on a satisfactory 
level. 
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Hose-Clamping Tool 


By CHARLES H. WILLEY 
Concord, N. H. 

The tool illustrated is one that any handy man can 
make from a bolt and a few bits of old stock. The wire 
for binding the hose to its pipe or coupling is put 
around the hose in the manner indicated. The ends 
of the wire are secured through the holes of the cross- 



























EASILY MADE TOOL FOR CLAMPING HOSE 


head. The head of the tool is placed so that the hori- 
zontal wire comes in the groove, then by holding the 
crosshead in one hand and tightening the screw with 
the other, the wire is drawn taut. When it is as tight 
as needed, the whole tool is turned about the wire, thus 
forming a hook that prevents the wire from loosening. 





Accidents to Footmen 
By A PENNSYLVANIAN 


Two men whom I have known for a long time were 
killed recently, while acting as footmen, one at the bot- 
tom of a breaker plane and the other at the foot of a 
slope. Both met death because of the failure of the 
“hitching staples.” ; 

A car weighing 13,000 lb., ascending a plane with a 
pitch of 8 deg., exerts a double shearing stress on its 
hitching staple bolts of about 7200 lb. Some collieries 
make ‘a 13 in. hitching staple and others with heavier 
cars make them 13 in. Both have four nuts on a stand- 
ard thread. These staples go through the bumper sill 
of the car and are tightened against a plate + x 3 in. 
punched to receive them. 

The history of the accidents referred to above shows 
that the staple does not fail at the root of the thread, 
but breaks at the collar, which is drawn up against the 
bumper sill. When a mine car is derailed, it often falls 


between the ties, with the bumpers resting on the rail. 
To pull it on means a spread road and displaced ties. 
Accordingly, a bar is secured and tied under the hitch- 





ing staple. The entire pull of lifting that car with 
its load is then put upon the hitching staple in a 
straight upward lift that fractures the metal at the 
point where it enters the bumper sill. 

This may not always happen, but such treatment 
occurs again and again. Then some day, in going up a 
slope or plane, the staple may fail with accompanying 
loss of life, and destruction of cars and timber as the 
probable result. 

Mine cars get to the shop often for repairs and their 
needs are tersely told in chalked inscriptions on doors 
and sides. But among all the cripples I have seen on 
shop tracks, none have been marked “Bad hitching sta- 
ple.” “Bad doors,” “out of gage,” “broken wheels,” all 
are noted, but the car carpenters are never warned to 
inspect the pulling staples. 

A little niche is required by law for a bottom man to 
step into while a car is ascending, but he cannot stay 
in it if he must couple trips or tend another side. He is 
in constant danger of falling lumps of coal coming back 
and hitting him, and if any inspection of the hitching 
staples would further safeguard him, it by all means 
should be made. Ropes do not often break, shackles 
seldom pull out, but failures of staples not infrequently 
bring death. 





Steel Corner for Concrete Forms 


Removable corners for concrete forms have been 
used for some time by E. H. Oneal, of Globe, Ariz. A 
special type for shaft concreting is shown in the ac- 

=r companying sketch. It consists of a 
drilled and shaped steel corner plate 
to which are bolted angles carrying 
the side planks of the form and a 
special corner piece. While the cost 
of the individual forms was high, the 
cost per unit of concrete was low be- 
cause the forms could be used over 
so many times. Some were re-used 26 times and were 
still in good condition. To strip such a form, the bolts 
are unscrewed and the separate plank sections lifted 
out.—Engineering News-Record. 











Bushings for Car Wheels 


By E. P. HUMPHREY 
Upper Lehigh, Penn. 

The supply of brass bushings having become ex- 
hausted, and the demand for mine cars still remaining 
great, it was necessary to find some way in which to 
bush the worn wheels. The axle was 3+; in. in diameter 
in some cases, but more often it was slightly less; so 
the idea of using 38-in. wrought pipe for a makeshift 
was tried. In cases where the axles were badly worn 
extra heavy pipe was used. This allowed some margin - 
also for truing up. It was with a shade of doubt as to 
the practicability of this method that the cars were 
put into commission, but careful examination later 
showed satisfactory service with a saving. 
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Importance of Good Ground Connections 


By J. J. NOLAN 
Linton, Ind. 

The object in giving Coal Age readers the sketch 
and description of a peculiar condition experienced in 
ransmitting electric power from one mine to another, 
t one of the mines with which I am familiar, is to 
emphasize the importance of having good ground or rail 
onnections where locomotives and mining machines 
perate on direct current. 

As one of the mines was in need of additional power 
che company decided to supply one whole side of this 
mine, including locomotives, mining machines, pumps 
and fan motors, from another mine about 4000 ft. 
away, which happened to have a spare unit. 

A borehole was drilled near the extreme inside end 
of the haulage road and the transmission line brought 
overhead from the other power plant and passed down 
through this hole, connecting to the trolley and rails 
as shown. 

A connection at the power house was made from 
the negative line above the main switch to the engine 
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bed plates, interconnecting with pipes around the plant 
that extended under ground. This method was followed 
at all of this company’s plants. 

It was decided to make a test of amperage and drop 
the line voltage at the bottom of the drill hole with 
an average load to see if the line might require addi- 
tional copper. Only one ammeter was used in the 
original test, and this was connected in the positive line. 

The load varied from 300 to 700 amperes. The volt- 
age drop was not considerable, but near the completion 
of the test it was noticed that the positive line became 
quite warm while the negative, which was of the same 
cross-section, remained cool. This led us to connect an 
additional ammeter in the negative line, as shown. The 
reading on this instrument was about half that of 
the positive line. 

Making note of these readings we removed the 
ineters, and proceeding to the power house we con- 
nected them as shown at the left of the switchboard, 
One in the line leading to earth and the other in the 
verhead line. This was done to satisfy ourselves as 
‘0 whether this large amount of current could be com- 
ing through the earth for this distance, since there 
were no connections underground of workings between 
the two mines which might allow current to find its 
way along pipes or rails. 

_ The readings of the positive and negative overhead 
lines leaving the board showed the same ratio as ex- 
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isted at the bottom of the borehole. The ammeter on 
the negative ground line showed the balance of the 
negative load, which amount came this distance through 
the earth. 

Upon examination of the connections around the 
switch and rails at the extreme inside end of the haul- 
age road, several poor connections were found. This 
accounted for a large part of the current at this point 
taking the path of least resistance, which was the earth. 
Making ail connections in a proper and secure man- 
ner at this point did not materially lessen the voltage 
drop from the readings taken before. 





Discontent and Its Remedy 


Of the many kinds and degrees of diseases the most 
pernicious and far-reaching is the mental disease of 
discontent. However, it is only when this discontent is 
turned. into vicious channels that it becomes dangerous, 
because discontent may also be the index of a progressive 
mind. If it is correctly diagnosed, and the proper 
remedial measures are applied, discontent in a body of 
workmen may be cured. The old idea that this par- 
ticular disease can be cured by the methods of an Indian 
medicine-man should be discarded forever. The ailment, 
like all human ills, especially those of a mental nature, 
requires delicacy in treatment inasmuch as the patient 
generally lacks faith in the practitioner. More and 
more corporations are coming to realize that labor must 
be as carefully considered and developed as expensive 
mechanical equipment. This is perhaps more true of 
the coal industry than of many others, owing to the 
varied character of the labor supply. 

The problem of unrest is broad and constant. While 
almost all coal corporations have welfare bureaus of one 
kind or another, the real way in which to handle the 
problem is to squarely recognize that the problem exists, 
and to place the responsibility of its solution in charge 
of an official who shall pay attention to nothing else. 

This official may be a full-fledged personnel efficiency 
expert or just an ordinary executive who knows work- 
ingmen and has the ability to handle them. His task 
should not be that of an autocrat with a religious fervor 
to crush out all discontent among his charges. Rather 
it should be to discover the real cause of the discon- 
tent and then to apply the correct remedy. 

As stated before, this discontent may be only the 
desire of a workingman to advance to a better position, 
or it may be due to the fact that a workingman is un- 
fitted for his present job and would be happier at an- 
other task more suitable to his inclinations. In a 
way the official I have in mind would be a surgeon to 
all the petty industrial ills to which the labor body of 
an industry is heir. Hand in hand with him should 
work the medical doctor, whose duty it would be to 
attend to the physical well-being of the workingmen. 

Obviously, discontent means slowing up in work, in 
enthusiastic application, and in the desire to become 
more efficient. Even ill-health cannot affect a working- 
man’s power to labor as much as can vicious discon- 
tent. And as this is a remedial disease, the only way to 
cure it and to keep it cured is to employ a man who is 
competent to handle the job wisely. While there may 
be no tangible dividends from this form of investment, 
no one can deny that it will prove profitable. It has 
been tried and adopted with success in other industries 
so it is beyond the experimental stage; and there is 
no good reason why the coal industry should lag behind. 
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H 6oIn the last three months of 1918 the by- 
product coke plants attained their maximum 
capacity. Although they gained only a 
slight supremacy over the beehive ovens 
H during that period, it is certain that the 
H latter type of oven has seen its best days. 
H The operation described in the following 
pages is typical of the coke-making facilities 
found in the modern byproduct coke plant. 
The illustration at the left shows the screen- 
ing plant, where coke is separated into 
lifferent grades. 
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bard, Ohio, the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. has 

increased its coke-making facilities 50 per cent. Since 
August, 1916, the company has operated four batteries 
of ovens at its East Youngstown coke plant. Ground 
was broken for the two new coking units in July, 1917. 
On Aug. 8, 1918, the first battery was placed in opera- 
tion, followed by the second on Sept. 4, 1918. These 
two batteries consist of 51 ovens each. They are of the 
Koppers cross-regenerative type of 500 cu.ft. capacity. 

The unloading, crushing and mixing equipment for 
the original four batteries was designed and installed 
with sufficient capacity for the extension which was 
foreseen at that time. The coal is unloaded by means 
of a high-lift car dumper which is said to be the first 
one ever installed to serve a coke plant. It was built 
by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 
A 36-in. belt conveyor, 350-ft. centers, with a capacity of 
500 tons an hour, was installed from the top of the 
storage bin over Nos. 1 and 2 batteries to the ne 
storage bin over the new Nos. 5 and 6 batteries. This 
bin is of 2000 tons capacity and has a partition so that 
different mixtures of coal can be handled on the two 
batteries and also so either side of the bin can be con- 
veniently cleaned without interfering with operations. 
Clean-out manholes are provided near the top of the 
hopper in each compartment. 

In leveling the coal in the ovens after charging, some 
coal is often pulled out through the chuck door. There- 
fore it was decided to incorporate in the new work 
an arrangement for handling this spillage which had 


I: order to supply coke for its blast furnaces at Hub- 





1919, issue of the Iron Trade 


*Reprinted from the Jan. 23, 
Review. 


been developed by the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 
for the old batteries. Accordingly a small bin of about 
three tons capacity was built on the main bin. The 
coal pulled from the ‘ovens is dropped through a chute 
attached to the pusher into a hopper from which it is 
conveyed, elevated and discharged into the small bin. 
The operation is designed so that the doorman on the 
pusher car drops the coal from the hopper and starts the 
conveyors. The small bin is so arranged that the larry 
man can empty it without getting off his larry car. 
This is said to be the first installation of its kind on 
a byproduct coke plant. 

The two larry cars are equipped with a motor-driver 
swab crane designed by the Youngstown company an¢ 
are the same as installed by them on the three larr) 
cars on the old batteries. The object in putting a mo 
tor on this apparatus was to make the work so eas) 
that the larry men can attend to this duty without 
extra help. 

Owing to the increased coal consumption due to the 
extension, it was considered advisable to erect a thaw 
house for taking care of frozen coal. According], 
a thaw house 400 ft. long was built to hold 20 cars anc 
span two main tracks and the track to the car dumper 
The construction is of reinforced precast concrete col- 
umns supporting structural steel trusses and the rooi 
and machinery house. The walls between the columns 
are built up of interlocking hollow tile. The hot-air 
ducts run the length of the building on both sides be-. 
tween the roof and the bottom chord of the roof trusses: 
the return air duct is between the hot-air ducts. From 
the hot-air ducts pipes convey the heated air up under 
the cars every 5 ft. on both tracks the entire length 
ef the building. 
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Some Views of an Up-to-date Byproduct Coke Plant 


Fig. 2—Boosters shown increase the pressure of the coke-oven gas after the byproducts are extracted. 
Fig. 3—This concrete storage bin is partitioned for each compartment. Fig. 4—Cooling towers near the 
byproduct building. Fig. 5—Concrete storage bin of 2000 tons capacity. Coke ovens below. 
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The furnace and machinery houses contain two heat- 
ing units and fans for delivering and exhausting the 
hot air. Temperature regulators are provided for au- 
tomatically controlling the temperature of the air used 
in the furnaces. Recording pyrometers and thermome- 
ters are also installed. Coke-oven gas is used for heat- 
ing the air. Automatic control is provided for shutting 
off all the gas except the pilot lights when the fans are 
shut down accidentally or intentionally. The fans are 
each designed to deliver 60,000 cu.ft. of air per minute 
at standard conditions. The air is delivered under the 
cars at about 225 deg. F., and after passing up along 
the sides and bottoms of the cars passes into the re- 
turn air duct through openings in the bottom and on to 
the heating furnaces. The openings in the bottom of 
the return air duct are adjustable so that an even dis- 
tribution of hot air throughout the length of the build- 
ing is obtained by making the proper adjustments in 
these openings. 

The coke wharf is 125 ft. long and is located at one 
end of the batteries. Considerable care was given in 
selecting the location of this wharf so that it would not 
be in front of the ovens, thereby avoiding the troubles— 
especially prevalent in cold weather—from steam along 
the coke side of the batteries. Two locomotives for 
pulling the quenching car are provided. They were 
built by the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
The quencher car track is built with 100-lb. rails and 
is supported by a reinforced-concrete bed. 

From the wharf the coke is conveyed on a 36-in. con- 
veyor, 340-ft. centers, to a new screening station erected 
for the new batteries. Provision is made by means of 
a tunnel underneath the quencher track between the 
wharf and the screening station, so that if in the fu- 
ture the company builds blast furnaces on the coke- 
plant site a conveyor can be installed to take the coke 
to a screening station over the blast-furnace trestle and 
deliver into a transfer car running over the blast-fur- 
nace bins. The coke is screened over bar grizzlies, of 
which there are two; one is reserve equipment and can 
easily be pulled into position in front of the conveyor 
when it is desired to remove the bars of the other grizzly. 

As a somewhat softer coke is desired in the present 
operation, special precautions were taken to save break- 
age of the coke and wear on the chutes from the bar 
grizzlies to the railroad cars. Coke 
may easily be delivered into cars on 
either of two tracks running under- 
neath the screening station. The un- 
dersized coke from the bar screens 
drops onto a 20-in. belt conveyor and 
is delivered to a revolving screen in 
which the separation is made into do- 
mestic and breeze grades. 

Coke, after being screened, is de- 
livered into small bins and from there 
transported over the river on a trestle 
to the blast-furnace bins by means of 
a 35-ton electrically driven transfer 
car. All chutes are lined with hard 
brick laid on edge and the sides of the 
chutes are lined with chilled cast-iron 
plates. In the new plant glass win- 
dows are practically eliminated and 
steel louvers substituted. Owing to the 
wharf having been located below the 
sewer level, an automatic electrically 





FIG, 6. 
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operated bilge pump is installed to take care of drain- 
age water. A car-pulling winch which handles 12 
loaded cars and serves both coke-loading tracks is in- 
stalled to spot empty cars and move away the loaded 
ones. 

A brick quenching hood 58 ft. high is provided. Steel 
baffles inside of the hood return any coke into the 
quencher car which may fly into the air during the 
process of quenching. All concrete foundations for the 
hood which might come in contact with water from the 
quencher car are veneered with brick. The same type 
of solenoid-operated balanced quenching valve, which 
the company was the first to adopt for this use, is in- 
stalled in the new quenching station in the same man- 
ner as in the old plant. 

Except for lowering the horizontal flue 2 in. there 
is practically no change in the new ovens over the old. 
In both cases the oven width is 17 and 1934 in., or an 
average of 184 in. wide. It was considered desirable, 
primarily on account of the men’s comfort in hot 
weather, to insulate the. regenerator end walls. Ac- 
cordingly, the company conducted some exhaustive tests 
in a specially built furnace, on a variety of insulating 
materials; finally a moderate-priced grade of infusorial 
earth was put in between the firebrick and the red 
brick closing the face of the regenerators. The pusher 
machines, which were built by the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Company, are practically the same as on the 
original installation. The cast-steel end trucks are pro- 
vided with countershaft bearings on both sides so that 
the end ‘trucks are interchangeable and but one spare 
need be carried for both trucks. The ovens, pusher 
track, walls, coal bins and concrete battery stacks are 
carried on concrete piles. 

The original installation in the byproduct building 
consisted of three positive-type exhausters delivering 
through tar extractors and preheaters to three large 
oval-type saturators, one unit being a spare one. Two 
positive-type boosters were provided for delivering sur- 
plus gas to the mills, one being a reserve. The ex- 
hauster and booster fans were built by the Conners- 
ville Blower Company of Connersville, Ind. The ex- 
tension consists of a General Electric turbo exhauster, 
tar extractor, preheater and saturator and one Gen- 
eral Electric turbo booster for the surplus gas, The gas 
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FIG. 7. 


is admitted to the continuous oval cracker pipe in the 
new saturator at both ends. This type of saturator was 
adopted in preference to the type originally built, in 
which the gas was all admitted at one end into two 
separate cracker pipes. 

The regulation of the gas in the collecting main is 
accomplished by the turbo exhauster and governors on 
the offtakes, the other exhausters being run at con- 
stant speed. Two new primary coolers, a storage tank 
for weak liquors and an ammonia still were added. 

The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. designed and 
built a jib crane operating a one-half yard, single-line, 
grab bucket for cleaning out accumulations in the hot- 
drain and flushing tank. This bucket, which was fur- 
nished by Edgar E. Brosius, of Pittsburgh, Penn., 
empties into a small dump car running on a narrow- 
gage track. The car delivers the material to a pit 
within reach of a standard railroad track where it can 
be gathered by a locomotive crane. By this device men 
are never required to enter the hot-drain or flushing 
tanks to clean out accumulations. An _ interesting 
feature of this tank which was designed by the com- 
pany is the absolute and simple control of the propor- 
tions of tar and liquor for flushing purposes. The mix- 
ture is ordinarily carried at 50 per cent. each, but can 
be varied almost instantly by a valve to any desired 
proportion of tar and liquor. By means of this and 
other control features the primary coolers, which ordi- 
narily have to be steamed out every few days, are run 
from four to six weeks at a time without such atten- 
tion, which effects considerable saving of steam, labor 
and deterioration, due to expansion and contraction 
of the large number of tubes in these coolers. 

In the sulphate storage room is a hopper, with a 
chute extending through the wall, whereby bulk ship- 
ments can be made by means of the overhead crane 
loading into the hopper; the salt runs directly into the 
‘ox car instead of having to be wheeled into the car 
by hand. A loading hopper for bag shipments is also 
uilt. Sulphate of ammonia often cakes more or less 
while in storage, and when loading into bags through 
“ne usual hopper it is necessary to have a man on top 
of the hoppers to push the salt down. By means of a 
Special design of toothed rolls the salt is fed into the 
bags without any hand labor. 

The original benzol plant and the addition were 
built by the Semet-Solvay Co. The latter consists of 








QUENCHING BUILDING EQUIPPED WITH 58-FOOT HOOD AND 
PLANT WHERE COKE GOES THROUGH FINAL PROCESS OF MAKING 


two light-oil stills and one refining 
+ still, also auxiliary apparatus, wash- 


oil coolers, gas coolers and gas scrub- 
bers. A new acid washer building was 
erected entirely separate from the 
main benzol building and so arranged 
that all apparatus can readily be taken 
down and removed from the building 
for any repairs which might be dan- 
gerous in this location. Overhead hand- 
operated traveling cranes are installed 
in both the main benzol building and 
the acid washer building. All new work 
rests on concrete piles, as was the case 
with the original work. In construct- 
ing the additions particular care had 
to be exercised on account of the 
hazards of the industry. The concrete 
pile driver was furnished steam 
through a hose to avoid the use of the 
boiler. All field work on the structural steel was bolted, 
no riveting being permitted on the site. 

One new Babcock & Wilcox boiler was installed with 
Coxe traveling chain-grate stokers, with which the en- 
tire boiler house is equipped. Coke breeze produced 
at the coke plant is used for fuel. Gas burners are in- 
stalled for emergency use only or for use Saturday 
night or Sunday in case the surplus gas would other- 
wise be wasted. 

The three Wheeler forced-draft cooling towers origi- 
nally installed were made large enough to take care of 
the extension. It is necessary in summer to use two 
of these towers for cooling the river water for use in 
the primary coolers and the first section of the wash-oil 
coolers. The third tower is used for recirculating water 
for the first cooling of the gas leaving the byproduct 
building and is a closed system. Cold water from a 
nearby reservoir is used for apparatus inside the benzol 
building, final cooling of the gas before the benzol 
scrubbers and final cooling of the wash oil, but this is 
reduced to a minimum by cooling as far as possible with 
the cooling-tower water as a preliminary step. 




















Coal and Phosphate in Southeastern Idaho 
and Western Wyoming 


Coal has been mined in a small way in the Bighole 
Mountains, Teton County, Idaho, for many years, to 
supply the local demand. The coal is of excellent quality 
and the chief drawback to its wider use has been the 
remoteness of the mines from the railroad. During the 
war the greatly increased demand for fuel led to an 
increase of interest in this field, and late in 1918 
preparations were being made to build a railroad spur 
to the mines from the Teton Valley Branch of the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad. When this track is com- 
pleted Idaho may rank higher as a producer of coal. 

The United States Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, has recently issued, as Bulletin 680, a re- 
port by A. R. Schultz, which describes the coal fields of 
the Bighole Mountains and other districts in this part 
of Idaho and the adjacent part of Wyoming. The report 
also. describes extensive phosphate deposits in the 
same general region. The existence of these deposits 


has been known for more than 10 years, but their extent 
was not known until they were mapped in detail and 
sampled by Mr. Schultz. 
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Selection of the Electrical System, Voltage 
and Frequency for Mine Service 


By TERRELL CROFT 
University City, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Copyright—All Rights Reserved) 





SYNOPSIS —For direct-current distribution 
a voltage of 250 is practically a standard at 
American coal mines. Some installations have 
been and still are made at 500 volts, but such a 
potential should be avoided where possible. In 
alternating-current distribution a frequency of 
60 cycles is usually adopted, although some plants 
operate at 25. Alternating-current voltages range 
from 110 upward. 





be used in a mine must be determined by local 

conditions. If mining locomotives are to be 
operated, the use of direct current is almost imperative. 
For a mining property of any considerable extent, high- 
voltage alternating-current transmission and low-volt- 
age direct-current distribution are usually the most eco- 
nomical and satisfactory course to follow. If energy is 
to be transmitted for over, say, four or five miles, high- 
voltage alternating current is ordinarily the only logi- 
cal solution on the basis of sound economics; 2200 volts 
can be used for distances of possibly up to four miles, 
although it is probable that 6600 or even 13,000 volts 
may be more desirable, particularly if there is a pos- 
sibility of the system being extended to greater dis- 
tances in the future. Where power purchased from a 
public utility company is to be utilized, this will, in 


W ve sea direct or alternating current should 








TABLE I. PROPORTION OF MINING LOCOMOTIVES OF 
DIFFERENT TYPES IN MINES IN THE UNITED STATES 


(The data for this table were furnished by two of the largest manufacturers of 
electric mining locomotives) 





-—— Coal Mines ——~ ——Mctal Mines—— 


Manu- Manu- Manu- Manu- 
er facturer facturer ear 
/ A 
Type of Locomotive Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent 
500-volt, direct current......... 8 15 10 20 
250-volt’ direct current...... 67 70 64 70 
Storage battery. ...ccccccccs.- 25 15 26 10. 
Three-phase and single-phase, al- 
teraating current............ 0 0 0 





practically every case, be alternating current. Substations 
and transmission system will be designed accordingly. 

Concerning whether single-phase, two-phase or three- 
phase alternating current should be used, it may be 
stated that the three-phase system only is used in 
modern installations. This is because this system is 
much more satisfactory and economical for the ma- 
jority of installations than is either the single-phase or 
the two-phase. Two-phase equipment is seldom if ever 
installed now except as additions to existing two-phase 
installations. Single-phase equipment is never used ex- 
cept for electric lighting and where the power require- 
ments are exceedingly small. The three-phase system re- 
quires only 75 per cent. of the copper of an equivalent 
two-phase or single-phase system and necessitates only 
three wires as against the four ordinarily used with the 
two-phase system. 





The standard frequency for alternating-current power 
transmission and distribution may now be stated to be 
60 cycles. It appears that it is desirable in practically 
every case to adopt this rather than any other fre- 
quency. The economies and advantages which were ex- 
pected to result from the use of 25 cycles for electrical 
energy transmission have not, in general, materialized. 
A number of plants which generate at 25 cycles have 
been constructed, which necessitates the installation of 
25 to 60 cycle frequency changers where 60 cycles is 
the utilization frequency. 

Voltages used in mines may be classified into (a) low 
pressure, (b) medium pressure and (c) high pressure. 
These terms are defined by “Standardization of Elec- 
trical Practice in Mines,” Circular No. 23, Bureau of 
Standards, as follows: 

A low-pressure system is one where the conditions are 


such that the pressure between any two conductors or be- 
tween any conductor and the earth, at the terminals where 


electricity is being used, cannot exceed 300 volts. 


A medium-pressure system is one where the conditions 
are such that the pressure between any two conductors or 
between any conductor and the earth, at the terminals where 
electricity is being used, can exceed 300 volts but cannot 
exceed 600 volts. 

A high-pressure system is one where the conditions are 
such that the pressure between any two conductors or be- 
tween any conductor and the earth, at the terminals where 
electricity is being used, can exceed 600 volts. 


The power lost in an electrical circuit transmitting 
a given load varies inversely as the square of the im- 
pressed voltage. This is strictly true if certain factors 
which affect only very high voltage alternating-current 
lines are disregarded. If the voltage impressed on a 
line is doubled, the watts of line loss (a certain amount 
of power being transmitted) will be quartered. If the 
impressed voltage is trebled, the loss will be one-ninth 
of that with the original voltage. The truth of these 
statements may readily be verified by applying Ohm’s 
law to hypothetical cases. This explains why a high 
voltage is, from the line loss standpoint, desirable for 
electrical energy transmission. 

The weight of conductor is, for a given loss, inversely 
proportional to the square of the impressed voltage. 
That this is true follows from the statement of the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

The proper voltage for the distribution of electrical 
energy in and around a mine must be determined by the 
requirements and conditions affecting each installation. 
Formerly, 500 volts was the standard pressure but be- 
cause of the life and fire hazard which this potential 
involves it has been superseded by a lower one. In 
mines where electric locomotives are operated, direct 
current at a pressure ranging from 220 to 275 volts is 
preferably used. Some mines in West Virginia (Ohio 
Brass Co.) operate a three-wire system at 500 volts 
between outside wires and 250 volts between outside and 
neutral. 
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A generally accepted rule is to limit the range of dis- 
‘bution for 250 volts to one mile and for 500 volts to 
ur miles. However, it is frequently necessary to carry 
setric power at 250 volts into mines for greater dis- 
neces than one mile. This necessitates a correspond- 
gly greater investment for feeder copper. Pressures 
ceeding 300 volts are usually fatal to life, particularly 








rABLE II. VOLTAGES ADVISABLE FOR LINES OF VARIOUS 
LENGTHS IN THREE-PHASE TRANSMISSION 
(GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.) 





Length of Line Voltage 
Up to I mile 500 to 1,000 
ito 2 1,009 to 2,300 


2to 3 2,300 to 6,600 
3 to 10 6,600 to 13,200 
10 to 15 13,200 to 22,000 
15 to 20 22,000 to 33,000 





-o under the conditions of dampness often occurring in 
mines; hence these are undesirable for mine traction 
service. 

Where a haulage system extending for a considerable 
distance is to be installed, it is desirable to locate under- 
ground substations so as to minimize the direct-current 
transmission distance so that 250 volts can be used 
economically. In such substations synchronous convert- 
ers or motor-generators can be installed whereby high- 
voltage alternating current can be converted to low- 
voltage direct current. A 125- to 250-volt direct-current 
three-wire system is often desirable. 

For alternating-current distribution to medium ca- 
pacity motors 220 volts is usually the preferable pres- 
sure. Large motors may be served economically with 
2200 or even a higher voltage. 

About 1000 volts per mile for alternating-current 
long-distance transmission (H. B. Gear) is a rule of 
thumb which serves as an index. This is based on the 
fact that with copper conductors and a pressure of 1000 
volts per mile with a current density of one ampere per 
1000 cire. mil the energy loss will be about 10 per cent. 
That is, a line designed on this basis will carry its cur- 
rent without excessive heating and at about 10 per cent. 
For relatively short lines transmitting consider- 
ible power the rule provides a conductor too small for 
most economical operation—that is, for minimum 


loss. 








SIZES OF WIRE FOR THREE-PHASE TRANSMISSION 

SERVICE 
Approximate distances over which 100 kw., 
nt, can be transmitted with different sizes of wires at different 
oltages, assuming an energy loss of 10 per cent. and a power 
ctor of 85 per cent. 


fABLE III. 


three-phase cur- 











Areain — f Lin 
‘0. Circular 2000 3000 4000 5000° taRo° * §000 


10,000 12,000 15,000 
¢S. Mils Distance of Transmission of Various Potenti i 


at Receiving 


End, in Miles 
6 26,250 1.32 2.98 5.28 8.27 11.92 21.12 33.1 47.68 74.50 
5 33,100 1.66 3.75 6.64 10.40 15.00 26.56 41.6 60.00 93.75 
4 41,74 2.10 4.74 8.40 13.15 18.96 33.60 52.6 75.84 118.50 
3 52,630 2.54 5.96 10.16 16.55 23.84 40.64 66.2 95.36 149.00 
2 66,370 3.33 7.51 13.32 20.85 30.04 53.28 83.4 120.16 187.75 
1 83,690 4.21 9.48 16.84 26.32 37.92 67.36 10.53 151.68 212.00 
0 105,500 5.29 11.92 21.16 33.10 47.68 84.64 132.4 191.72 298.00 
10 133,100 6.71 15.11 26.84 41.97 60.44 107.36 167.9 241.76 377.75 
0 167,800 8.45 19.04 33.80 52.85 76.16 135.20 211.4 304.64 476.00 
‘0 211,600 10.62 23.92 42.48 66.42 95.68 169.92 265.7 382.72 598.00 





inual costs. Hence, for the short-distance transmis- 
dn of much power a pressure greater than 1000 volts 
r mile may be more economical. Where a transmis- 
on system serves an extensive distance and the load is 
iall, a voltage smaller than “1000 per mile” may some- 
‘mes be adopted with economy. 

Example—What size wire should be used to deliver 
30 kw. at 6000 volts, at the end of a three-phase line 12 
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miles long, allowing an energy loss of 10 per cent. and a 


power factor of 85 per cent.? Solution—If the ex- 
ample called for the transmission of 100 kw. (on which 
Table III is based), look in the 6000-volt column for the 
nearest figure to the given distance, and take the size 
wire corresponding. But the example calls for the 
transmission of five times this amount of power, and the 
size of wire varies directly as the distance, which in 
this case is 12 miles. Therefore, look for the product 
5 X 12 = 60 in the 6000-volt column of the table. The 
nearest value is 60.44 and the size wire corresponding is 
No. 00, which is therefore the size capable of trans- 
mitting 100 kw. over a line 60.44 miles long, or 500 kw. 
over a line 12 miles long. 

If it is desired to ascertain the size wire that will 
give an energy loss of 5 per cent., or one-half the loss 
for which Table III is computed, it is only necessary to 
multiply the value obtained by 2, for the diameter 
varies directly as the ner cent. of energy loss. 





Do British Miners Shirk Tax Payment? 
By AN ENGLISH COLLIER 


The coal scarcity in Britain has become a serious 
problem. To a large extent the existing situation has 
been brought about by Bolshevism, and the remedy must 
be patriotism to a similar extent. The miners’ leaders 
are appealing for support from their men. Only 
a little time back, however, they would not hear any- 
thing of the suspension of the Eight Hours Act, al- 
though at the time it was going through the various 
stages of enactment they allowed a section to read that 
in the case of emergency the act could be suspended. 

If Great Britain is not in a national emergency at 
present, I do not know, and dare not think, what con- 
ditions will be like when it is. But the miners will not 
even give way to let the 60 hours per year extra be 
worked. Apparently some men will not work as it is, 
but there are quite a number who would put in extra 
time for the sake of the country if allowed to do so. 
Such men, of course, find other work of national im- 
portance to do, such as gardening, etc. The most re- 
cent figures show that in 1917 there were 7,875,232 
tons less coal turned out than was produced in 1916, in 
spite of the fact that 23,277 persons more were em- 
ployed. There was an increased output in the Yorkshire 
and North Midland district, but there were here 244,- 
329 persons employed against 239,331 in 1916. 

Considering the output per man in-1916, there ought 
to have been turned out 300,000 tons more in 1917. 
The actual figures for the districts named were: 


69,128,836 tons 
did Wea ea eae Race CARR CNEnewewadas ees 68,005,505 tons 


Only three districts in the country had an increased 
output in 1917 over 1916. 

This side of the question then must be absenteeism. 
What is the cause therefor? There may be many 
causes, but the one.that could most easily be removed 
is the income tax. This is undoubtedly the cause of 
much absenteeism. It is next to an impossibility to 


ee ee 


get some men to make any overtime if their ordinary 
six days bring them anywhere near being taxed. Scores 
who used to work well would rather take holidays than 
pay out any portion of their wage in income tax, even 
if their income is made considerably less through this. 
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Bumps and Outbursts of Gas in the 
Crowsnest Pass Coal Field’ 


extreme southeastern corner of British Columbia 

only a few miles removed from the northern 
boundary line of the United States. It is regarded as 
the most important coal field in the province. The 
field presents unusual natural] difficulties to mining as 
the coal beds are at the base of an elevated plateau; 
the coal is under heavy cover requiring great care in 
mining to avoid squeezes and “bumps,” and it practically 
can only be reached through the outcrop. 

This coal field is in the form of an elevated trough, 
narrow at the north end and wide at the south, the 
southern part broadening toward the southeast (Fig. 1). 
The extreme length north and south is 35 miles and the 
greatest width along the southern half, a little south 
of Coal Creek, is 18 miles. The field covers 230 square 
miles and is estimated to contain in seams over 1 ft. 
thick, 224 billion tons of bituminous coal in actual re- 
serve, 202 billion tons in probable reserve and two 
billion tons, in beds 2 ft. thick and over at depths 
greater than 4000 ft. and less than 6000 ft., which 


‘Te Crowsnest Pass coal field is located in the 


might be expressed as possible reserves—or a total of © 


over 45 billion tons. A number of the seams are too 
thin and too impure to mine with commercial success 
at the present time; it is considered that the available 
coal does not have an aggregate thickness—in beds 3 ft. 
or more thick—of more than 100 ft. Furthermore, 
some of the thickest beds, 10 to 20 ft. thick, owing 
to friability of the coal and poor roof, cannot under 
present conditions be cleanly mined out, and there is 
in consequence much loss of coal. 

The Crowsnest basin has been buckled into a north 
and south synclinal trough by the great dynamic forces 
pressing from either side in the uplifting of the Rocky 
Mountain ranges. As a consequence, around the edges 
of the basin the beds have been steeply uplifted. While 
the more rigid sandstones and conglomerates overlying 
the more important coal seams have protected the latter, 
there is abundant evidence of disturbance, including a 
lateral squeezing of the coal to increased thickness in 
which it was badly crushed in places. Also there has 
been some local faulting of the coal beds, which causes 
much difficulty in mining operations. The dips of the 
coal beds from the edges of the basin probably carry 
the lowest beds down, in the middle of the trough, to 
such depths that under the highest ridges there is from 
3500 to 5000 ft. of cover over the lowest beds. The 
accompanying cross-sections, Figs. 3 and 4, referred to 
the mine map, Fig. 2, for location, indicate the direction 
and amount of dip of the beds at the Coal Creek colliery. 

The coal beds in any one locality are well defined, but 
it seems to be difficult to correlate the beds in the 
different sections as the beds change their characteris- 
tics and the adjacent rocks are said to lack distinctive 
features. The coals in the different beds that have been 





*A digest of Bulletin No. 2, 1918 (British Columbia Depart- 
ment of Mines), on “‘Bumps and Outbursts of Gas in the Mines 
of Crowsnest Pass Coalfield’—a report by George S. Rice, E.M., 
chief mining engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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FIG. 1. CROWSNEST PASS COAL FIELDS IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


worked at Coal Creek, Hosmer and Michel do not differ 
much in chemical composition and are coking coals; but 
the coal at Morrissey had evidently been subjected to 
more intense crushing and the percentage of fixed car- 
bon is higher. The Crowsnest field produces a good 
grade of bituminous coal, the different beds in any one 
locality having about the same kind of coal. Except at 
Morrissey, where the fixed carbon is too high to permit 
of making coke in beehive ovens, the coal makes a good 


wr 
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y etallurgical coke. There are 440 ovens at Fernie, 

‘king Coal Creek coal, and 480 at Michel. 

In this article the principal interest centers on the 
‘ods at the Coal Creek operations. Six seams have 
.cen prospected here, but of these only Nos. 1 and 2 
ve been found to be commercially minable at present. 
‘ormally these beds are from 75 to 150 ft. apart, but 

certain parts of the Coal Creek mines the beds come 
together. The following are typical sections of these 
neds: 

SECTION NO. 2 BED 


Roof, Strong Shale (in Places Sand, Shales and Sandstone) 


Conbivcccicdernnsenectnan cal eo e eee ara eae ee cao case due 3 ft. 6in. to 8 ft.0 in. 
OGKe Wat SIROMMMOUOORE. «<< 6 ccccsedes ciccceenavceececs 1 ft. 8in. 
al. Hite tit OMEN CRORCOUBN ¢ 6:0: 6:5 5.6: cress ro swe eee eclaticioes 1 ft. 4in, 
Floor, shale 
SECTION NO. | BED 
(75 to 150 ft. Above No. 2 Bed) 
fain roof, massive shale and sandy shale 
2OOk COGN ClEMEEMIEI co usele acid Dae eee Pee as el wee 
-ash, slickensided shale with coaly layers...............0-005 
Coal, columnar structure, soft, clean. .........cccccececcccces 
‘loor, shale (strong) 


2 ft. 6in. to 3 ft. 
Ift.to 4 ft. 
9 ft. to 13 ft. 


ANALYSIS FACE SECTION SAMPLES, COAL CREEK MINES 


Coal Creek Location Mois- Vola- Fixed 
Mine in Mine ture tile Carbon Ash Sulphur B.t.u. 
No. l east.... Face, No. 10 east. 0.50 23.25 63.60 12.65 0.31 13,529 
No. | east.... Face No. I north. 0.50 21.35 65.05 13.10 0.34 13,462 
NOs Sines acne Face main level... 0.70 24.05 66.05 9.20 0.57 14,081 


The Crowsnest coal mines have the unenviable posi- 
tion of being among the most gaseous mines in the 
world, according to records of analyses of mine-air 
samples through the British Columbia Mining Depart- 
ment. In No. 1 East mine of the Coal Creek collieries 
on Apr. 14, 1916, when the mine was working, 2906 
cu.ft. per minute of methane was given off. This 
quantity represents the maximum discharge from any 
of the mines in the field according to the records. 
this rate there was thrown out of the mine in 24 hours 
4,184,600 cu.ft. of methane, which would weigh 78 tons. 
The production of coal was then about 1500 tons, or 
about 2790 cu.ft. of methane for each ton of coal mined. 
It was thought that the greater part of this flow came 
from the coal stratum rather than that it was liberated 
from the breaking down of the coal in mining. 

As illustrating the great outbursts of gas which take 
place in this field, a remarkable case is cited which 
occurred at the Carbonado mines of the Crowsnest Pass 
(oal Co. These mines were opened up on Morrissey 
Creek, about seven miles south of Coal Creek. In 1903, 
‘when the main entry had been driven in 2000 ft. from 
‘ne outcrop, a great outburst of gas occurred in which 
‘ was stated that over 1400 tons of coal was blown out 

* the face of the main entry. In 1904 there was 
other great outburst in which 14 men were killed, 
‘ie coal thrown out filling the entry for 400 ft. accord- 

* to the inspectors of the district. The displacement 

coal in this instance was estimated by the manage- 

nt to amount to 3500 tons. The volume of gas given 
in the last 30 minutes after the outburst was esti- 

.ted by various authorities at from two to five million 

hic feet. No such great instantaneous outbursts have 

urred in mines other than the Carbonado, but lesser, 

ver outbursts have taken place in the Coal Creek 

ies. In some virgin areas of this latter mine, when 

vies have been advancing on three shifts, it has been 
: 1nd necessary to slow the advance, on account of gas 
£ ven off, by cutting out one or two of the shifts. 

‘lethane outbursts into coal mines have not been un- 
‘-imon in many coal fields besides the Crowsnest, but 
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such outbursts have occurred only when the coal bed 
being mined is deeply covered to a depth of over 1000 
ft. or more by strata containing impervious shales. 
Methane found in coal measures is generally believed 
to have been derived from partial distillation of the 
bituminous matter in the coal seams and bituminous 
shales, in the natural process of coal formation by 
chemical reactions aided by heat and pressure from deep 
burying and mountain upbuilding. It is therefore be- 
lieved that all coal beds have produced large amounts 
of hydrocarbon gases; where the beds are thinly cov- 
ered or are covered only by previous rocks like sandstone, 
or the cover is much broken by fault planes extending to 
the surface, then the gas has escaped. Generally, the 
more deeply buried the coal beds, the further advanced 
is the coal from the lignitic stage; also the larger will be 
the volumes of the residual gas—methane—contained in 
the strata, and furthermore the greater the pressure 
under which the gases are confined. In Great Britain, 
in deep boreholes from the surface to the coal beds, 
the pressure of gas attained 500 Ib. and at Belgian 
mines 657 lb. per square inch. Great outbursts of 
methane (chiefly) have occurred in the deep Belgian 
mines, in one of which many years ago about 140 men 
were smothered, the gas taking fire at the surface and 
burning for a day or two. Several hundred other out- 
bursts have occurred in Belgian mines, causing many 
deaths of miners; being accompanied by the dislodg- 
ment of quantities of coal blown out in large part as 
dust. The great outbursts of methane which occurred on 
several occasions in the Morrissey mines in the Crows- 
nest coal field have been unparalleled except by the Bel- 
gian outbursts. 

One method of protecting men from gas outbursts is 
to keep boreholes in advance. This is the method prac- 
ticed in many mining districts of the world, but hitherto 
it has been argued that it would not permit the advance 
discovery of a stored pocket of gas such as was en- 
countered by the Carbonado mines. It is Mr. Rice’s 
judgment that if a sufficient number of boreholes be 
drilled, spreading fan-shaped from the main advance 
entries, that these would approach near enough to such 
a pocket of gas and crushed coal to show by the gas 
flow from the pipe that there was a dangerous area 
ahead; until this area had been drained by other bore- 
holes, then the entry or room which developed the gase- 
ous territory should be stopped. The matter of gas flows 
and outbursts, although not so immediately acute in the 
operation of the Coal Creek mines as that of “bumps,” 
yet is a most serious and vital consideration in planning 
for future operations in the mines of the Crowsnest 
field. 

While the consequences of the outbursts of gas in the 
Crowsnest coal field have been most serious, still the 
“bumps” common to this section have occasioned far 
more alarm and the destruction of property due to this 
cause has been greater; it was due to fortunate circum- 
stances that serious loss of life did not attend the most 
serious “bump,” which occurred at a time when the 
miners were not in the Coal Creek mine. “Bumps” 
are not related to gas outbursts but they may occur, as 
in the State of Washington and in Great Britain, where 
the overlying rocks are rigid and there is great weight 
of cover; coupled with these conditions may be incor- 
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rect mining in which too much coal has been extracted 
in advance and the robbing of pillars has not been 
conducted so as to bring about proper breaks in the 
overlying rock. They are believed to be caused by the 
subsidence of the roof directly over the coal in certain 
areas under rigid rocks, leaving a great unsupported 
span of rock stratum. In time this inflexible layer of 
rock gives way and there is profound rock movement 
resulting in earth vibrations—on a sufficiently large 
scale it would be called an earthquake. When one of 
these extensive movements takes place it means a blow 
of thousands of tons of rock on the immediate roof 
of the mine, breaking timber, causing extensive falls in 
the mine and sending rock 
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thorough investigation of the whole matter was under. 
taken and a report made by Mr. Rice, of the Unitec 
States Bureau of Mines. A better understanding o: 
the situation at the Coal Creek mines can be obtainec 
from a brief description of the workings and referriny 
to the mine map, Fig. 2, and sections Figs. 3 and 4 
The No. 2 seam at Coal Creek was opened first and 
mined extensively in the old No. 2 and No. 3 mines on 
the south side of the creek. The coal varied in thick- 
ness from 43 ft. on the dip or east side of No. 3 mine 
to 11 ft. on the west side of No. 2 south. On the west 
side there is a crumpled zone in which the coal in 
places is 20 ft. or more thick, but it is crushed and 





tremors through the strata. 
The history of the Coal Creek 
mines of the Crowsnest Pass [.......-:.-.40j0% 
Coal Co. shows several periods. | 2/2: — 
during which “bumps” pre- | ry laps ios cat 

dominated. During the years .-!:.:)0) ))f: 
1906 and 1908 a series of HEE 
“bumps” occurred in the No. [°---°--~r! 
2 mine at Coal Creek. In Jan- 
uary, 1907, the first loss of be 
life took place here through TR 
this cause; after that other ie 
“bumps” occurred of increas- en 
ing intensity until in July, 
1908, four men were killed 
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and 20 others, temporarily 
entombed, narrowly escaped 
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suffocation from gas. No sim- 
ilar disaster took place at 
these mines until the nights of 
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Nov. 7 and 8, 1916, when 











three bumps occurred, the 
first two somewhat local in ef- 
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fect but the third of tremen- 
dous force which broke down 
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timber and shook down falls of 
roof through a large part of 
the active mine workings. It 
caused earth tremors which 
were felt for miles, not only 
in Fernie, five miles away, but 
also in other towns to the 
north and south of Fernie. In 
spite of the intensity of the 
“bumps” only one man was 
killed and that death resulted 
from the second disaster. Sev- 
eral men were badly bruised in 
the third great “bump,” and 
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some of the escapes of the 
men in the mine were al- 
most miraculous on account of 
the great area of roof which had fallen. Had this great 
“bump” occurred during the day shift, the loss of life 
must have been great, as areas in the rooms and entries 
through the most active working section, aggregat- 
ing thousands of feet in length, were heavily caved. 
A fourth, milder and more local “bump” occurred on 
No. 13, 1916, and one of considerable severity on Jan. 
12, 1917. 

As a result of the “bumps” of November, 1916, a 


FIG. 2. 


MINE MAP OF COAL CREEK COLLIERY, CROWSNEST PASS COAL COMPAN’ 


dirty. Throughout the inner central portion of th« 
No. 2 mine, affected by “bumps” and now closed off, the 
coal is said to have been 4% to 5 ft. thick. The genera! 
method of mining in the Nos. 2 and 8 mines was by the 

pillar-and-stall system, the stalls or rooms being turned © 
off water-level entries which were driven from inclines. 
The entries were 12 ft. wide and the rooms 16 to 2° 
ft. wide with a 40-ft. pillar. The workings were ex- 
tremely irregular. In some places longwall mining was 
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irted in irregular panels; in other places the pillars 
In the “bump” area 50 to 60 per 
it. of the coal had been mined out; this correspond- 


‘ gly increased the load on the pillars, which bore the 


ight of 2000 ft. of cover. This area of disturbance 
eludes a section of about 1000 x 1500 ft., or a terri- 
cy of some 35 acres in extent. Following the shutting 
. of this “bump” area in No. 2 south mine, the work 
this seam was continued only in the east and west 
rtions. In these later developments, large 150-{ft. 


-illars were left between each pair of rooms; between 


over the central part of old No. 2 mine. 


je two rooms comprising the pair there was a 50-ft. 
ilar. 

The No. 1 seam overlying these old workings runs 
vom 9 to 12 ft. thick; it was developed over the west 
art of old No. 2 mine by what is termed the No. 1 
outh mine; subsequently No. 1 east mine was developed 
The No. 1 


east mine was the only mine systematically planned of 
all the Coal Creek workings, and the advance plan was 


iigidly adhered to. 


The main entries run due south, 
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prevailed on Nov. 7 and 8, 1916, when the “bumps” 
cecurred which were recorded earlier in the report, 
and which led to the investigation noted. As already 
implied, “bumps” are manifestations of pressure and 
occur only when the mines are at great depth, usually 
exceeding 1000 ft. If these overlying measures are soft 
and pliable, such as shale beds, “bumps” will not occur. 
“Bumps” only take place when there are beds of mas- 
sive and rigid rock of great thickness above, such as 
strata of sandstone, conglomerate and limestone. 

In commenting further and more in detail on the 
cause of “bumps,” Mr. Rice stated that when an area 
in a coal bed has been mined out or when a squeeze 
has occurred so that a subsidence or separation of the 
immediately overlying softer rocks from the upper rigid 
rocks has occurred, then the massive stratum will span 
the subsidence. If the diameter of this subsided area 
is small, a strong stratum would easily be self-support- 
ing; but if the subsidence of the lower measures was 
several hundred or a thousand feet in diameter, so that 
the under side of the massive rock was not supported 
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FIG. 3. GEOLOGICAL SECTIONS AT COAL CREEK COLLIERY. SECTION A-B ON LINE OF NO. 1 EAST ENTRY. SECTION 
C-D SHOWS GEOLOGICAL FORMATION ON THE NORTH SIDE OF COAL CREEK 


vhich is approximately on the strike of the bed; the 





pairs of cross entries were turned off the main every 
‘00 ft. at the start and in the inner part of the mine 


very 1000 ft.; there is a 60-ft. pillar between each 
atry of the pair. Rooms only 14 ft. wide are also 
riven in pairs and parallel to the main entries; each 
ie of the pair is 60 ft. apart. There is a 150-ft. 
llar between each pair of rooms. Only 25 per cent. 
* the coal was taken out by this method on the advance 
id no pillars were to be drawn until the mine was 
-treating as a whole. The method of timbering the 
oms in these workings is shown in Fig. 5. 

The No. 1 east mine developed rapidly; the mining 
nditions were good except the immediate top, con- 
sting of the rash and soft coal, which after a time 
‘Ss allowed to fall. The timbering was then carried 
} to the main roof. The mine passed over the “bump” 
ea of old No. 2 mine without noticeable effect; by 
vember, 1916, the rooms to the east of the main 
tries were 800 to 400 ft. beyond the abandoned No. 2 
ine, and the main entries were about 700 ft. in ad- 
‘nce of the No. 2 mine workings or some 5000 ft. from 
‘e mine mouth. These were the conditions which 





over this space, then it is improbable that such condi- 
tions would continue. In time the massive rock, bear- 
ing the weight of the mountain, would fall, giving a 
blow of tremendous force and produce the effect called 
a “bump.” The larger and heavier the stratum the 
greater would be the “bump.” Above such a great 
fallen slab there would in all probability be almost the 
same depth of space as was represented by the sub- 
sidence, and there would be a flat dome-like arch as 
before. After one rigid stratum has given way in the 
interior of the measures there is opportunity for 
similar giving way of successively higher strata with 
less and less effect on the mine workings as the spaces 
become more or less filled with broken rock and the 
blow cushioned, also as the vertical distance above the 
workings becomes greater with each successive fall. If 
the subsidence of the lower measures continued through 
enlargement of the area of mining or of squeeze, then 
the second “bump” might be more serious than the first. 
In the case of the Coal Creek workings such aggravated 
conditions may have been brought about by the opening 
of the overlying or No. 1 seam. 

The direct blow of the “bump” on the mine roof may 
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break timbers, throw down great amounts of soft roof 
material and cause slabbing of all the coal; or where 
the coal is strong and the floor weak there may be 
a sudden heaving or uplifting of the floor. The latter 
effect was the chief characteristic of the “bumps” which 
occurred in No. 2 mine from 1906 to 1908, whereas 
in the recent “bumps” in the upper bed of No. 1 mine 
the chief manifestation was through the breaking of 
timber and the release of the soft rash and coal above 
it. The great danger to the workmen is in being buried 
by the material, which in the case of No. 1 mine lies 
above the usual timbering, or from the sudden thrust- 
ing up of the floor against the roof or side as was 
the case in No. 2 mine. In the latter mine the giving 
off of large amounts of gas was an additional danger. 
Another secondary but dangerous condition for the 
men in the area affected was in the greater No. 1 mine 
“bumps” recently, due to falls of roof which suddenly 
checked the air current. This sudden arrest of a large 
volume of air caused the bursting in of many wood 
stoppings and brought about a momentary pressure 
which hurled the men in its path in reverse direction to 
the former current. 

“Bumps” are known in other coal-mining districts of 
the world. They have been a serious menace in a 
certain South Staffordshire coal mine in Great Britain 
working the “10-yard” seam, which is 24 to 30 ft. 
thick. This mine is worked by a square chamber sys- 
tem and, the pillars being quite high, there is probably 
a subsidence of the immediate roof, opening an equiv- 
alent space at some unknown distance above. The 
strong massive strata higher up which are no longer 
able to span such areas of subsidence break and cause 
“bumps.” In these mines in such cases the timber 
is broken down, the coal slabs off and accidents result 
to the miners. The South Staffordshire workings are 
1500 ft. or more below the surface. “Bumps” in coal 
mines are known in various coal-mining districts of the 
world and are akin to air blasts in metal mines, which 
are of such serious account in the deep mines of the 
Rand and in the Lake Superior copper district. 

From the evidence obtained in the investigation lead- 
ing up to this report the following conclusions are 
noted: It is believed that had the massive rock strata, 
found in the rock overlying the coal seams, been fre- 
quently broken in mining (in No. 2 mine) from the 
outcrop then “bumps” would not have occurred. One 
piece of supporting evidence for this belief is that on 
the north side of Coal Creek, where the coal is mined 
by longwall, the cover was broken over the mine for 
a height of 1200 ft. vertically without causing any 
“bump” effects. 

It is also believed that if the advance mining had 
been as systematic in the first mines opened up in the 
lower seam as at present, and coal had not been removed 
to exceed 25 per cent., then the weight thrown on the 
pillars would not have been great enough to have caused 
their being crushed into the floor and probably the 
“bumps” of 1907-8 would not have occurred. Further- 
more, it is believed that the condition of subsidence 
brought about in the “bump” area of old No. 2 mine 
is directly responsible for the “bumps” affecting the 
new No. 1 mine. In other words, had the No. 2 bed 
been unworked, the “bumps” would not have occurred 
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from the method of mining carried on in No. 1 mine. 
There did not seem to be any evidence of subsidenc: 
in driving the No. 1 entries and rooms. Moreover, in 
going into undisturbed ground beyond the No. 2 min< 
subsided area, the danger of further “bumps” woul: 
be reduced to a minimum, provided from 75 to 80 per 
cent. of coal be left intact and the pillars be left un- 
disturbed until the mine is retreating. 

After conditions in the Crowsnest coal field had beer 
thoroughly investigated, a conference of local and dis- 
trict mining officials developed a future remedy for 
“bumps” as shown by the dotted lines in the plan of the 
mine workings, Fig. 2. Under this system less than 
15 per cent. of the coal will be taken out on the advance. 
For the protection of the employees in No. 1 mine, the 
rash and roof coal is to be taken down to a point as 
near the face as practicable; by taking this precaution, 
it is not probable that should a “bump” occur any one 
would be injured. The method of mining out the roof 
coal in advance of the main seam and the necessary 
timber required is shown in Fig. 5. In this sketch is 
shown a plan which is recommended for trial; the num- 
bered blocks (dotted) of coal and rash are indicated in 
the order of their extraction. In this plan an attempt 
is made to avoid mixing the coal and the rash, as the 
addition of the latter impurity to the coal would seri- 
ously damage the coke. 

A problem of great importance in working the coal 
beds in the Crowsnest field is that of adequately taking 
care of the large quantities of gas met with; this ap- 
plies especially to the future developments under deeper 
cover and at greater distances from the outcrop. Very 
wisely the mines are not allowed to equip with elec- 
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FIG. 4. GEOLOGICAL SECTION AT COAL CREEK COLLIERY 
ON LINE E-F (FIG. 2) 


tricity for haulage or lighting, as the danger is too 
great. 

The following important facts developed during the 
investigation of these mines: The flow of gas as meas- 
ured by the analysis of the air in the returns and the 
outbursts of gas which occurred at the Morrissey col- 
lieries show that the Crowsnest Pass coal field mines 
are among the most gaseous in the world. Gas in these 
mines is derived from two sources—that stored in the 
crevices and joint planes of rock and coal; and that 
occluded or the gas held in the pores or cells of the 
coal. An unusual condition has been found in testing 
the amount and kind of gas given off by the broken 
coal, which shows that an unusual quantity of hydro- 
carbon gas is given off by the coal on grinding fine 
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in vacuo, and that three times as much ethane and 
o:.er hydrocarbons are given off as methane under these 
conditions. 

“he following recommendations are made regarding 
ge) flows: Since the gas pressures rapidly lessen from 
a cut 18 Ib. at a distance of 21 ft. from the face to 
n thing at the face of the coal, it is indicative of the 
ir: portance of draining the coal measures by advance 
headings. Drill holes should be kept in advance of the 
min heading and in faulty ground, and such entries 
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FIG. 5. SECTIONS SHOWING PROPOSED METHOD OF 
MINING AT COAL CREEK COLLIERY 


should be advanced at only a moderate rate in order to 
permit the slow draining of the gas. In those portions 
of the field which permit of mining by the longwall 
advancing system, this method should be used from the 
outcrop. Longwall would probably drain off the gas 
more slowly and safely than pillar-and-stall work. This 
system could probably be applied to the mining of the 
No. 2 bed. 

It was found in this investigation that there are 
obscure matters which can only be cleared up by further 
investigation. The recommendations for such investi- 
gation by a commission are as follows: (1) The carry- 
ing on of experimental methods of mining the coal, 
especially in No. 1 bed, so as to lessen the danger in the 
case of “bumps” and to look into the best method of 
timbering. (2) To determine the amount of occluded 
gus in the different coal beds, how it is held—if there 
is any chemical instability which might be connected 
w th any shrinkage of the coal in pillars. In this con- 
nection plugs or monuments in the roof, ribs and floor 
m ght be established at various points in the mine to 
cd: ermine whether movement or shrinkage is going on. 
(.) In the matter of protection from firedamp, to con- 
t. ae the gathering of samples of mine air and to obtain 
d: a on the drainage of gases from the coal beds both 
von the mine is working and when it is idle. (4) To 
c: \la number of long boreholes in advance of the work- 
it faces to determine the amount of gas given off and 
to record the gas pressure at regular intervals from 
t.- inner end of the hole to its mouth. This information 
s uld determine the rate at which the entries should 
b allowed to advance. (5) The greatest function of 
tt . commission would be to determine how the mines in 
ti. field should be laid out so that all the coal may 
u nately be obtained. It seems to be impracticable 
tc sink shafts in the larger part of the field, and if 
tl coal has to be attacked from the outcrop, then it 
Ww ' take entries six, eight or even ten miles in length 
tc mine the interior of the field. (6) It is recom- 
nuded that an advisory commission be created to 
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confer with the officials of the province and that it be 
made up of men of authority on scientific and technical 
matters, including a geologist, a mining engineer, a 
chemist and an experienced mine operator. 











Minecdotes 

















A Dud? 


One day while making an inspection of some of his 
working places, the inside foreman had a rather ex- 
citing though somewhat amusing experience. The place 
pitched about 70 deg., and after calling up to the men 
who were apparently at the face, and being assured that 
everything was all right, he proceeded to climb up the 
manway. He passed the first crosscut, and when about 
midway between that and the next one above, he was 
somewhat startled to look up and see the stolid face of 
the miner peering down at him saying, “Better watchen, 
Mr. Boss, one hole he no go off yet.” 





Some Man 


An old man who had picked on the breaker platform 
for a great number of years at a mine where the coal 
was all hand loaded, had the surprise of his life when 
some stripping coal, loaded by a steam shovel, was 
dumped on the table. 

A new stripping had been started, and without his 
knowledge the shovel loaded its first trip this day. The 
big lumps of coal passed down the table, each time ac- 
companied by a bulging of eyes and a shaking of his 
head on the picker’s part. 

Finally the platform boss could contain himself no 
longer over Steve’s strange actions, so he asked him 
what was the matter. 

“Oh,” said Steve with a deep sigh and a great shrug 
of his shoulders, “I work this place long time, I never see 
big ones like come today. By gee, must be strong man 
some place.” 





A Fast Day for the Driver 


At a certain mine there is a traveling way for both 
men and mules. At one place in it the top is about 6 ft. 
high. Very often the drivers would ride up on one of 
their mules and when coming to this low spot lean for- 
ward along the mule’s neck and pass under without a 
mishap. But this day the unexpected happened, the 
driver and the mule became wedged fast. 

It was of course a rather ticklish although ludicrous 
predicament. Just how to get them free without physi- 
cal injury to either was the question. The driver’s 
yells and squirmings only increased the mule’s restless- 
ness. The beast was not of the circus variety, so would 
not lie down when asked; and, with the small amount 
of space in which to work, it was quite a problem. 

Along comes John Hunk. He blankly took in the situ- 
ation, sort of sniffed at the men being at a loss as to 
what to do, and said, “I fixen.” He strode away to come 
back shortly with an ax. He walked up to the mule and 
was just restrained in time from cutting off the mule’s 
legs. 

* *% * 

It might be added that the man was safely rescued by 

using a lever across the mule’s back. 
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British Columbia International Mining 
Convention 


By ROBERT DUNN 


Mines Department, Victoria, B. C. 


Pacific Northwest be so improved as to obtain 

better commercial results in disposing of the 
product? Generally speaking, this was the question 
most to the fore in discussion affecting the coal-mining 
industry at the International Mining Convention held 
at Vancouver, B. C., from Mar. 17 to 19. The speakers 
were G. W. Evans, coal mining engineer, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, Seattle, and Francis W. Glover, manager of 
the Princeton Coal and Land Co., Princeton, B. C. 

Mr. Evans’ paper contained valuable information to 
operators and was much appreciated. Emphasizing the 
constantly growing necessity of placing the smaller 
sizes of coal on the market in such shape that they 
will satisfy the trade because less of the lump coal 
is being mined and because present conditions in this 
respect are bound to become accentuated, he referred 
to the problem of the utilization of much that hereto- 
fore has been considered waste in the form of powdered 
fuel. Dealing with the latter development, he told of 
plants installed in various parts of the northwest, and 
particularly -in the City of Seattle, which were equipped 
for the use of this fuel for heating purposes and were 
obtaining satisfaction therefrom. 

In this connection the coal-mining delegates were 
afterward given ocular proof of what can be accom- 
plished in this direction by witnessing the powdered 
fuel plant recently set up at the factory of the British 
Columbia Sugar Refining Co., Vancouver, B. C., in 
operation. The new furnace, which supersedes one 
designed for oil consumption, had been in operation 
for just two days prior to the demonstration. The 
interested visitors were informed that up to the present 
the installation has given entire satisfaction. The fuel 
in use was being obtained from a Vancouver Island 
colliery. It was waste coal which had been submerged 
for seven or eight years and, until very recently, never 
considered as an asset owing to its high ash content, 
running between 26 and 30 per cent. in ash. After 
being pulverized, however, no difficulty was experienced 
in respect of combustion in the furnaces with which 
the sugar refinery is provided. The expectation was 
that it would prove just as satisfactory as the oil and 
more economical. 


: | Pe can present coal-mining operations in the 


Mr. Glover’s address was more local in its applica- 
tion. He advised Government supervision of coal 
mining operations to the end that wasteful methods in 
extraction of coal might be prevented. The practice 
of speculators acquiring coal lands and holding them 
for high prices was deplored. There should be more 
of the spirit of codperation between employer and em- 
ployee, the former making it his business to see that 
working conditions, both as to safety and convenience, 
were of the best, and the latter undertaking to see 
that all miners gave the best that was in them while 
at work. 

Complimenting the collieries of the Province on their 
good work during the four years of the war, Hon. 
William Sloan, Minister of Mines, in opening the con- 
vention said: “I wish further to congratulate the 
collieries on the splendid effort they made during the 
war to mect the urgent need which we, and the empire 
as a whole, has for their product. Both the operators 
and the miners are to be felicitated on the plucky man- 
ner in which they stuck to their guns. They have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they did their bit 
and I would have them understand that their work is 
appreciated.” He pointed to the production of 1918, the 
outputs of both coal and coke exceeding 1917 figures; 
the increased production of coal being some 142,093 
tons, while that of coke was 30,751 tons. As the value 
of coal had advanced substantially, the product of the 
coal mines during 1918 represented about $12,794,932, 
an increase over 1917 of $4,310,599. 

Addresses were given by the different Government 
mining engineers, W. M. Brewer referring to the coa!- 
mining development of Vancouver Island; R. W. Thom- 
son touching on operations in the Nicola District; 
P. B. Freeland dealing with the promising bituminous 
fields of the Princeton section; while J. D. Gallowa: 
briefly described coal-mining operations in the Twelkw 
section on the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. 
and predicted the opening up of more good mines whe: 
this country is further prospected. 

A digest of the address made by G W. Evans, of t! 
United States Bureau of Mines, which was referred 
in the opening paragraphs of this account, is given 
the following: 


Better Preparation and Utilization of Coal 


W. EVANS, coal mining engi- 

e neer, Northwest Experiment Sta- 
tion, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Seattle, 
stated at the outset that his remarks 
would not be specifically with regard 
to the bituminous coal of British Co- 
lumbia. As, however, the coal of this 
character in the State of Washington 
was similar to that of this Province, 
the problems confronting the people 
of the two countries in this respect 
also were similar. His plea was for 


the greater use of the smaller sizes of 
coal, largely disregarded by both pro- 


ducer and consumer. Coal operators 
in both British Columbia and Wash- 
ington knew that the percentage of 
large sizes was decreasing and the quan- 
tity of small coal was increasing. 
This change, he said, had been brought 
about partly by the inferior class of 
coal miners of now compared with 
former years. 

Today some of the coal miners, par- 
ticularly in the State of Washington, 
knew only how to drill a hole and fire 
a shot; some did not know even how 
much powder should be used. The 


result was that the coal is shot in‘ 
small pieces, and in steeply pitch: ~ 
coal beds the coal is further brok 
up by falling down the chutes. It w 
therefore necessary to face the i 
evitable fact that the percentage «© 
lump coal will decrease and the sm2 
sizes are going to increase as tin: 
goes on unless new coal fields are dis- . 
covered. It behooved us, for these 
reasons, to make preparations to sa\° 
more of these smaller sizes and offer 
them to the public in the cleanest pos- 
sible condition. To separate impurities 
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from the coal in the smaller sizes was 
a more difficult matter than to clean 
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ther quartered until the required size impurities, such as bone and coal and 
sample is secured, which is to be used coal and shale from the picking tables 


the coal of larger size. In the anthra- in the ‘float-and-sink’ machine. The and the middlings from the jigs, and 


cite coal fields of Pennsylvania dry 
cleaners were used for the smaller 


sizes and, at one bituminous mine in of the proper density. 


the State of Washington, a _ spiral 
separator was tried with only partial 


success. 


It has been found, the speaker as- 
serted, after years of experimenting 
that treating the coal in a liquid, thus 
taking advantage of the difference in 
specific gravities between the coal and 
its associated impurities, is the only 
practical way of making a proper 
Experience, he said, has 
taught that, in order to get the best 
results in the washing of coal, the 
washer should be of proper design, 
properly adjusted and operated. He 
had seen plants where tubs appeared 
to do pretty good work, but for a new 
plant would not recommend the tub 


separation. 


except in an emergency. 


Mr. Evans proceeded then to de- 
scribe some of the coal-washing plants 
that are now being built, and after 
describing the various methods of their 
operation declared that to get the best 
results a thorough study should be 
made of the coal to be washed and the 
type of jig installed that would best suit 
the purpose. Such studies and designs 
should be by someone competent to 
make such investigations. He did not 
advise ordering from a catalog, sug- 
gesting that the operator should take 
his coal-washing problem to a special- 
ist and ask for a guarantee so that 
the resultant product would measure 
In this 
connection he said, “Our coal-washing 
plants are being built with more re- 
finements each year, in order to suc- 
cessfully meet the requirements ex- 
acted by more complex coal and an 


up to certain specifications. 


effort to practice true conservation.” 
JIGS REQUIRE CAREFUL ATTENTION 


Mr. Evans recommended that oper- 
ators should pay more attention to the 
efficient operation of their jigs. Very 
few could tell what results they were 
getting, and little did many of them 
realize that the amount of good coal 
going to waste or the percentage of 
absolute waste in the wash product can 
be determined by a proper study with 
a “float-and-sink” machine, and the 


necessary corrections made in the jig. 

Briefly outlining the manner in 
which this work is done, he said: 
“Samples are taken every 30 minutes 
for a period of eight hours at differ- 
ent parts of the plant. Careful head 
samples are taken of the material go- 
ing into the washery; also samples 
are taken at each of the refuse dis- 
charge gates of the machine, and as 
the washed product passes over the 
conveyor from the jig it too is care- 
fully sampled. Next day each of 
these samples should be treated about, 
as follows: The original samples 


should be coned and quartered—care 
being taken not to break the particles 
in the sample—until a representative 
sample of about 40 or 50 Ib. is ob- 
tained. 


This smaller sample is fur- 





machine is then filled to the required the crushed material either treated on 
height with a solution of zinc chloride tables or in jigs; and if the bird’s-eye 


or sludge now being wasted were 


“This particular density is called treated on properly designed tables. 
the ‘permissible bath’ for the coal un- These are features well worth consid- 
der consideration, and might range ering carefully. A 7 per cent. saving 
from 1.35 to 1.65 specific gravity, de- on the coals for these two fields would 
pending on the amount of adherent probably equal 140,000 tons, which in it- 


ash in the coal and the amount of ash self is worthy of an effort.” 


the coal market will assimilate. The 


At one plant in the State of Wash- 


head sample is then run through the ington using a well known jig, Mr. 
machine. The marketable product will Evans stated he personally saw 80 lb. 


float and the refuse will sink. Each 


of white rock picked from seven tons of 


part is weighed and in this manner coal that was supposed to have been 


the percentages of each are determined. 
The results obtained on the head sam- 
ple indicate what the washers should 
produce if they are working at an 


efficiency of 100 per cent. 
PERCENTAGE OF COAL WASTED 

“The ‘float-and-sink’ machine, by 
the way, is assumed to be a 100 per 
cent. efficient separating machine. The 
refuse is treated in the same bath, and 
if the washer is doing perfect work, 
there will be no float; and in treating 
the product there should be no sink. 
This seldom happens. The percentage 
of float in the refuse and the percent- 
age of sink in the product are used as 
factors in determining the efficiency 
of the coal washer. By making these 
determinations adjustments of the 
length of stroke of the jigs and ex- 
periments with the sizes to be treated 
to get the desired results can be made. 
The man who operates the jigs will 
more clearly understand what is re- 
quired of him and the machine he is 
paid to operate.” 

Quoting from a bulletin published 
by the Commission of Conservation of 
Canada on the conservation of coal in 
1914, Mr. Evans enumerated the equip- 
ment of which the principal collieries 
of British Columbia were provided in 
respective washers at that time. He 
pointed out that the same authority 
estimated that the cleaning losses are 
as follows: Hosmer mine, no loss be- 
cause small size is coked; Nicola Valley 
Coal and Coke Co., no estimate; at the 
Western Fuel Co.’s mine the sludge 
and other unmarketable coal is used 
under the company’s boilers, and in 
the Northfield mine of the same com- 
pany it is estimated that the sludge 
loss is 2 per cent.; at the Vancouver 
Nanaimo Co.’s plant the coal less than 
4 in. was wasted; no estimate was 
made as to the amount. There is 15 
per cent. of the output of the Fiddick 
mine of the Pacific Coal Mines, Ltd., 
that is wasted; at the Extension col- 
liery of the Canadian Colliery Co. it 
is estimated that about 34 per cent. is 
wasted in bone and slack, and at the 
Union washery of the same company 
there is a waste of 24 per cent. 

“Of course, these percentages,” Mr. 
Evans said, “do not all represent clean 
coal; but it is safe to assume that be- 
tween 5 and 10 per cent. greater recov- 
ery could be made in treating the 
Nicola Valley and Vancouver Island 
coal if crushers were used on the larger 





cleaned by that jig, yet the company, 
which was paying a man good wages to 
attend to the jig, wondered why the 
people of Seattle complain at the 
amount of impurities in the coal. Let 
us have more study and education along 
this line, he said. 

Until recently we were satisfied to 
let the refuse from the jigs go to the 
waste dump without further thought, 
he continued; today many of the pro- 
gressive companies are crushing some 
of the refuse and all the middlings, and 
treating them either in another jig or 
on properly designed tables. 

Also until within the past few years 
little thought was given to the waste 
water and smaller sizes, usually called 
bird’s-eye or sludge, but at present in 
some plants the waste water along 
with its load of small coal and associ- 
ated impurities is conveyed to a settling 
tank and from the settling tank is fed 
to properly designed concentrating 
tables. The tables generally used are 
what might be called nephews of the 
old Wilfley table, familiar to ore-dress- 
ing engineers. As a rule the riffles 
used are higher and the surface of the 
table is differently arranged. 


EFFICIENT PLANT WASTES NOTHING 


A coal-cleaning plant operating 
along most modern lines does not waste 
very much except the color in the water. 
Probably some enterprising engineer 
will attempt to recover the color by 
means of an Oliver filter. 

Mr. Evans stated that coal operators 
might ask what was the use of all this 
refinement in coal preparation and sav- 
ing of small sizes when they were un- 
able to dispose of one-half the small 
coal on hand. This led him to the 
second part of his paper under the 
heading, “The Better Utilization of the 
Small Products from the Washers.” He 
said that the product of such a field as 
that of the Crow’s Nest gave rise to no 
problem because the smaller sizes can 
readily be used in making coke. It 
was different, however, with noncoking, 
bituminous and sub-bituminous coals. 

Continuing, he said, “In many of the 
large steam plants mechanical stokers 
of some form are in successful opera- 
tion. They burn the small sizes ef- 
ficiently with little or no smoke given 
off. The ash formed is disposed of 

mechanically. In fact everything goes 
along pretty well in a large plant, but 
only the larger plants can afford to in- 
stall mechanical stokers. In the smaller 
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plants where the installation of large 
stokers is not justified because of the 
expense, the boilers usually are fired by 
hand. In plants where the expense of 
installing large mechanical stokers is 
not justified or even where justified in 
some instances, powdered coal equip- 
ment is now being installed. Today we 
find that pulverized coal is being used 
in many steam and heating plants of 
some cities. Several large buildings in 
Seattle have recently replaced Califor- 
nia fuel oil with powdered coal and, ac- 
cording to the statements of the engi- 
neers in charge of those plants, they 
like the powdered coal best.” 

The speaker proceeded to enumerate 
some of the powdered-coal installations 
in the State of Washington, mention- 
ing the Western Avenue plant of 
Seattle, the Puget Sound Traction 
Light and Power Co., and describing 
equipment. The coal was ground so 
that 95 per cent. of it will pass a 100 
mesh screen. Renton buckwheat and 
bird’s-eye or sludge is used. “In this 
connection,” Mr. Evans stated, “it 
might be well to mention the fact that 
at the Renton coal mine the company 
years ago was forced to dike the 
bird’s-eye and not allow it to go into 
the streams with the waste water be- 
cause of protest from the neighboring 
farmers. Today they are loading coal 
from the pile of 160,000 tons saved by 
means of a drag scraper and utilizing 
it in their Seattle powdered coal plant. 
This is a plan that others might fol- 
low to their advantage.” 

Other installations mentioned were 
the Superior Portland Cement Co.’s 
plant at Concrete, Wash.; that at 
Briquettville, Wash., where the pow- 
dered coal used in some of Seattle’s 
largest buildings is pulverized; that of 
the Pacific Coal Co. at the Black 
Diamond coal mine. At Black Dia- 
mond, he said, the smallest sizes of 
the Black Diamond coal is used which 
is non-coking bituminous; at the Coal 
Creek plant of the same firm they were 
using the smallest sizes of the sub- 
bituminous coal of the Coal Creek mine; 


Francis Glover, of the Princeton Coal and Land Co., 
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at Briquettville they were using a mix- 
ture of Black Diamond-Coal Creek and 
the coking bituminous coal of the Bur- 
nett mine. 

The following well-known buildings 
of Seattle, it was stated, are using 
powdered coal: The Seattle Nata- 
torium, or Crystal Pool; New Rich- 
mond Hotel; Broadway High School and 
the 42-story L. C. Smith building. The 
air pressures used at these plants 
ranged from 2 to 3 lb., and the pulver- 
ized coal was hauled to Seattle in five- 
ton air-tight tanks from Briquettville, 
a distance of 12 miles. 

Mr. Evans followed with some notes 
taken from a detailed report of a 24- 
hour test made during February, 1919, 
on a Babcock & Wilcox boiler of 600 hp., 
which during the test had a rating of 
125 per cent. Without going into de- 
tails he quoted a few of the economic 
and efficiency results obtained: 


Water fed per pound of coal fired.... 8.50 Ib. 
Water evaporated per pound of dry 

coal ; d : ; 5 
Equivalent evaporation from and at 

212 deg. F. per pound of com- 

bustible..... a Rsven sue ae 
Calorific value of one pound of dry 

11,660 B.t.u. 


13,700 B.t.u. 
78.95 per cent. 
60.05 per cent. 


bustible coal : 
Efficiency based on coal fired...... 
Efficiency based on combustible... . 

Continuing, Mr. Evans said that 
there was quite an accumulation of slag 
on the sloping sides of the furnace 
which is removed at intervals of one to 
two months when it has accumulated to 
a thickness of 6 to 12 in. The ash ac- 
cumulated in the boiler tube was re- 
moved by the aid of a soot blower. The 
condition of smoke was light; there was 
no backlash; the effect on the brick- 
work was not noticeable; there was no 
pulsation and it was the opinion of the 
engineer who made the test that the 
results were satisfactory. The coal 
used was screenings from the Issaquah 
mine of the Pacific Coast Coal Co., 
which is sub-bituminous. 

Dealing with comparative costs of 
fuel oil operation versus powdered coal, 
Mr. Evans quoted some observations by 
C. F. Harrington, mechanical engineer, 





has been the intermittent tonnage. 
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on the use of powdered coal. After 
giving statistics the speaker pointed out 
that the conclusion was that, with fuel 
oil at $2 per barrel and washed bird’s- 
eye coal at $2.50 per ton, there is a 
marked saving in favor of powdered 
2oal. 

Comparing powdered coal with fuel 
oil Mr. Evans pointed to the analyses of 
some Western coals. These show that 
they average 10,000 B.t.u. per pound— 
that is, figuring conservatively, 20,- 
000,000 B.t.u. per ton. If California 
fuel oil averages 18,500 B.t.u. per pound 
and 7.8 lb. to the gallon, 42 gal. to the 
barrel, we would have 6,000,000 and 
60,600 B.t.u. to the barrel. It takes 
therefore approximately 3% barrels of 
oil to the ton of coal. The oil would 
have to be sold at 80c. per barrel to be 
on a parity with coal at $3 per ton. 
With fuel oil at $2 per barrel, one could 
afford to pay $6.66 per ton for the coal 
except the cost of handling the ash, 
which is not great. There is no smoke 
given out by the stacks of these smok- 
ers when they are operated properly. 

Concluding, the speaker said: “By 
definite teamwork on the part of the 
coal producers, the coal salesmen, the 
fuel engineers and the public a large 


‘percentage of the small coal now be- 


ing wasted can be saved to the coal 
companies and the state or province. 
Such teamwork will be a factor in suc- 
cessfully overcoming the inroads made 
into fuel markets of the northwest by 
California fuel oil and cause this same 
oil to be utilized along lines where it 
will do the greatest amount of good. 
The oil supply of the world is limited 
and should be conserved. The supply of 
coal in the Province of British Colum- 
bia and the State of Washington, not 
to consider the coals of Oregon and 
California, are sufficient to last the 
needs of the Pacific Coast states for 
hundreds of years, and why not utilize 
these coals to the best advantage? By 
practicing true conservation we will 
make the supply last longer, and the 
consumer will be able to buy a better 
grade of coal at a cheaper price. 


By this he meant 


Princeton, B. C., in dealing with the better utilization 
of British Columbia coal suggested that the Government 
should introduce legislation preventing the coal lands 
falling into the hands of speculators whose one idea 
was to hold them in order to sell at-a profit. Engineers, 
he said, should be appointed by the Government to see 
that coal was not extracted by wasteful methods. As 
to operators, he declared that they should realize that 
all conditions relative to the human element should be 
of the best. By this he meant safety conditions, living 
conditions and working conditions. They ought to have 
the most up-to-date machinery and tackle, and should 
be ready at all times to work in harmony with labor, 
referring disputes to the Government Board of Control 
and abiding by the decisions. On their part the laborer 


should realize that production is imperative to the 
success of the coal industry. 

He spoke of the necessity of the railways providing 
the best transportation facilities possible, and expressed 
the opinion that in the past one of the great drawbacks 
to the profitable mining of coal in British Columbia 


periods of slackness and periods of great activity. This 
led, during the slack period, to the deterioration of 
workings and roadways, and had the effect also during 
the periods of great activity of tempting operators to 
attain a fictitiously high output by following the line 
of least resistance and neglecting development work. 

In speaking of the present methods of burning coal, 
Mr. Glover termed them a disgrace and thought that 
there should be some effort at an educational campaign 
that would result in the practice of economy by the 
general public. He also dealt in a general way with 
the problem of utilization of the many valuable by- 
products of coal. 

Of the 500 odd delegates, between 25 and 30 were 
representatives of the coal industry. Some of the latter 
were Mr. Evans, already referred to; D. C. Botting, 
Commissioner of Washington State Coal Operators 
Association; Professor Landis and Dean Roberts, of 
the University of Washington; George Wilkinson, 
Chief Inspector of Mines for British Columbia; Ralph 
Smith, vice-president of the Pacific Coast Coal Company ; 
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© HH. Greene, superintendent of the same company; 
; on Ryezeh, sales manager of the Roslyn Cascade Coal 
_ Roslyn, Wash.; G. E. Rockefeller, mining engineer, 
{ ited States Government; Percy E. Wright; Mr. 
|} ouse; Mr. Bogardus; H. H. Sandersen; G. E. Col- 
: Mr. Dalby; Mr. Seagraves; F. W. Glover; Donald 
cLean, manager of the Coalmont collieries; R. Stir- 
», Thomas Price and William Walls, engineer, master 
shanie and superintendent of diamond drilling re- 
ctively for the Canadian Western Fuel Co.; Joseph 
niels, coal geologist, and Dudley Michel, superin- 
dent of first-aid work for the British Columbia 
partment of Mines; Frank Good, superintendent 
( .rbondale Coal Co.; D. S. Hanley, president Carbon 
( al and Clay Co.; Mr. Pearce, general sales manager 
(arbon Hill Coal Co., and Irving Gard, engineer for 
i vank Waterhouse Co. 





Coal Near Mesa Verde National Park 


Fuel is scarce in southwestern Colorado, so the coal 
found in the vicinity of Mesa Verde National Park is 
of considerable interest. The coal beds in the park are 
not at present minable, but those that lie northeast 
of the park, near Mancos, Colo., could supply a large 
part of the region west of the San Juan Mountains, 
which must obtain its coal either from this field or from 
others farther north. The coal near Mancos is found near 
the tops of rugged mountains that are cut off from the 
Mesa by deep canyons and must be lowered down the 
mountain sides on inclined tramways for shipment. A 
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400 ft. thick, The Point Lookout sandstone was named 
from Point Lookout, the northernmost point of the Mesa 
Verde National Park, about 7 miles southwest of Mancos, 
and the Cliff House sandstone was named from the 
prehistoric ruins in the park called cliff houses, near 
which it is most strikingly exposed. 

The coal beds are confined to the summits of the 
mountains and were recently examined at many places 
by a geologist of the United States Geological Survey. 
They are very irregular, but at almost every place where 
the whole section of the coal-bearing formation is ex- 
posed, from one to four coal beds, each thick enough 
to mine, have been found. 

A report entitled “Coal South of Mancos, Montezuma 
County, Colorado,” by A. J. Collier, describing the rocks 
and coal resources of this region, has recently been pub- 
lished by the United States Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, as Bulletin 691-K, and may be 
had an application to the Director of the Survey. 





Handling 2! Million Tons in 37 Years 


Thirty-seven years of continuous operation is not a 
bad record for any machine. Such, however, is the 
record of the mine hoist of the Centerville Block Coal 
Co., at Centerville, Iowa. This machine is shown in 


the accompanying illustrations. 

The hoist, a single-drum, back-geared Lidgerwood, 
was purchased and put to work in the early eighties 
and has been kept in practically continuous daily oper- 
Dargavill, 


ation ever since. Alex. superintendent 


























MINE HOIST WHICH HAS SEEN 37 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE AT ONE OPERATION 


ine operated in this way on Menefee Mountain, at an 
titude of 1100 ft. above Mancos, may be seen from the 
‘0 Grande R.R. at that town. 

The Mancos field is on the northern edge of a great 
‘panse of land containing coal that ranges from a 
uminous coking coal, mined at Durango, Colo., to a 
zh grade sub-bituminous coal mined near Gallup, N. 
ex. The coal near Mancos has nearly as great heat- 
+ value as the coal near Durango and is of nearly the 
me quality as the coals of southeastern Illinois, west- 
n Kentucky, Ohio and southeastern Kansas. 
Geologists describe the rocks of these mountains as 
ie Mesa Verde group, which consists of the Point Look- 
it sandstone at the base, about 300 ft. thick, the Mene- 
e coal-bearing formation in the middle, about 400 ft. 
lick, and the Cliff House sandstone at the top, about 


of the mine (shown at the left in one of the photo- 
graphs), says concerning this machine: “Our company 
bought this engine in 1882. It has been in continuous 
operation ever since, hoisting out of a shaft 170 ft. 
deep at a present rate of 350 tons per day. The un- 
balanced load at each trip amounts normally to 3000 
Ib. A careful estimate of the acreage mined out shows 
that 12 million tons of coal has been produced. The 
dirt and slate removed in driving entries and turning 
rooms is estimated at another half million tons.” 

These tonnage figures tell their own story. They 
show chiefly two things: (a) The engine must have 
been built and installed right in the first place, and (b) 
that it has been handled and cared for properly. 
Engines do not last for any such long term of years 
unless both of these conditions are fulfilled. 
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More Light on the Railroad Fuel 
Situation 


Unless the President takes mandatory action, which 
it is not expected he will do, the efforts at peace-time 
price-fixing have come to naught. It is generally recog- 
nized that it was the coal operators who forced the issue 
and established conclusively that the Railroad Adminis- 
tration would not be a party to the effort of the 
Secretary of Commerce to promote business activity by 
stabilizing prices until the end of the year. 

The Industrial Board of the Department of Com- 
merce, which has the matter under its supervision, was 
not taken seriously at first. Much prestige came to it, 
however, as the result of the success in obtaining a 
10 to 14 per cent. reduction in steel prices. The steel 
men, apparently, took it for granted that the Govern- 
ment would hold up the hands of its own board, and 
learned through the coal men that the Railroad Admin- 
istration would not buy rails at the price agreed upon. 

The coal men, having clearly in mind the repudiation 
of the Peabody committee, called upon the Industrial 
Board for assurances that the Railroad Administration, 
the War Department, the Navy Department and the 
Interior Department would buy coal at the prices agreed 
upon. Much to the surprise of Chairman Peek, the 
Railroad Administration insisted upon continuing the 
purchase of coal in its own way. 

The disclosures confirmed the suppositions of the 
National Coal Association that the railroads are making 
use of every means in their power to beat down the 
price of their coal. Tart exchanges took place between 
Director General Hines and J. D. A. Morrow, general 
secretary of the National Coal Association. Mr. Mor- 
row declared that the Railroad Administration had 
returned to “unfair practices which would drive the 
price of railroad fuel below the cost of production.” 
Mr. Hines retorted by characterizing Mr. Morrow’s 
statement as “interesting fiction,” but leaving the 
inference that the coal operators are conspiring to boost 
the price to the Government and to the public. This led 
Mr. Morrow to go into detail as to the practices being 
resorted to by the Railroad Administration in the pur- 
chase of coal. A portion of his statement in this con- 
nection follows: 


The United States Railroad Administration claims that 
its present arrangements in obtaining railroad fuel coal 
will adequately safeguard the public interest involved. 
For example, to avoid unduly depressing the prices of 
coal, the Director General has prohibited the purchasing 
agents of the various roads from naming prices which the 
operators must meet to obtain a share of the business, but 
he permits coal speculators to bid on the railroad business 


without naming the mines from which the coal is to come, 
and without having their commitments covered in advance, 
whereupon these speculators adopt precisely the tactics 
which he has forbidden his own agents to use. 

It is stated that the tonnage will be distributed fairly 
through permitting the purchasing agent of each railroad 
to buy his own coal. So far as is known, however, there 
is no practical provision to prevent the purchasing agents 
of different railroads from bunching their orders in the 
same district or in the same mines. Since it is the policy 
of the Railroad Administration to buy cheaply, it is the 
inevitable tendency to bunch orders in the low-cost districts 
and in the low-cost mines. As an illustration, when the 
Pennsylvania Lines West closed their Pittsburgh district 
fuel business for the month of April, within the present 
week, a half dozen operators were given the entire busi- 
ness at low bids, some of which were below the cost of 
production and were so specified when the bids were sent 
in. Other operators who have normally shared in this 
business were deprived of their orders. 

In the Hocking Valley district of southern Ohio, railroad 
fuel orders have been placed with a number of smaller 
operators producing inferior grades of coal at reduced 
prices, while the mines which have in previous years regu- 
larly supplied this road have been denied participation in 
the business. In this case the coal now being taken was 
rejected by the Railroad Administration when tendered to 
it for locomotive purposes within the past year. 

When the Missouri Pacific Ry. arranged for its coal sup- 
ply recently, the determining factor was the bid submitted 
by the Western Coal and Mining Co., a subsidiary of the 
Missouri Pacific Ry. Other operators were given an «»- 
portunity to share in the business at the price named >y 
the Western Coal and Mining Co. Even if the price named 
was above the cost of production, we consider the method 
employed in this case, and which can be employed in ot!«r 
cases, to be manifestly unfair. It is an old-time method 
of purchase which resulted in grave abuse. 

As evidence of good faith and of fairness to all part °s 
concerned, the coal operators asked that all bids on ré:!- 
road coal be made public, as is done by every other Gv - 
ernment department. This request has been refused, 2.1 
only information made public as to the price at which ‘ ¢ 
business is finally placed. Despite the Director Gener: s 
public statement of Feb. 19 that this information wow: 
be available to any interested party, it has been refus | 
coal operators and their accredited representatives as 1a‘? 
as Mar. 28, on the ground that local representatives of te 
Railroad Administration have no instructions to give ot 
such information. 

In short, the bituminous coal operators have endeavors! 
to obtain the codperation of the United States Railroad A-- 
ministration in an effective manner, to deal with a que:- 
tion which they consider of vital interest to the genera! 
public. The Industrial Board appears to them to afford 
a medium by which a practical solution of the difficulties — 
could be obtained with all the rights and interests of tie 
general consumers of coal entirely safeguarded. They aie 
still ready to codperate with this board and the Director 
General of Railroads in what seems to them an eminently 
broad and sensible program to meet an extraordinary con- 
dition. 
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Government Will Record Fluctuations in 
the Price of Coal 


\ permanent record of price fluctuations in coal, 
p: or to the war, during the war, and after the signing 
«° the armistice, is to be made by the Government. 
‘0 work is under the direction of C. E. Lesher, the 
«-ologist in charge of coal for the Geological Survey. 
(ommenting on the Peabody prices, Mr. Lesher says: 


Vhether the reduction in prices effected by the voluntary 
on of the producers would have satisfied the public and 
the needs of the situation never will be known, for no 
se ner were the results announced than the Secretary of 
War publicly repudiated the action of the Committee on 
Coal Production, stating that the prices agreed upon were 
unwarrantably high. 
it is not necessary to pass judgment on the reasonable- 
ness of the Peabody prices. That they were higher than 
necessary to return the cost of production and a moderately 
fair profit to the producer has been shown clearly by the 
subsequent investigation of the committee of engineers of 
the Fuel Administration. The important point is that the 
Peabody prices were substantially below those prevailing 
at the time. They were, from their inception, understood 
to be a temporary stop gap, pending a determination of 
more exact and proper prices. They were the first and prac- 
tically only prices representing a reduction, established by 
an industry as a whole for the benefit of the entire public. 
The Peabody prices did not apply to coal sold for export 
and, as a result, Canadian consumers were able to outbid 
those in the United States. New England and Canada de- 
pend upon the fields in central Pennsylvania for their 
supply by railroad routes. Under these circumstances, 
New England consumers were unable to obtain satisfac- 
tory deliveries of bituminous coal and induce operators in 
central Pennsylvania to break away from the Peabody 
price. Although the Peabody prices were claimed to be 
exorbitant, the only important divergence from the price 
resulted from the action of consumers, and was an increase. 
(he flurry in prices for Clearfield, Somerset and Cam- 
bria County coals in the winter of 1915-16 was the first 
evidence of the impending shortage that became such a 
feature from October, 1916, to the end of the war. The 
orders of the Allies for war materials first were placed 
largely in New England, and the speeding up of industries 
in that section made the demands for coal from the tribu- 
tary all-rail fields of eastern Pennsylvania so insistent that 
spot prices soared to more than double those obtaining a 
few months previously. Beginning in July in many dis- 
tricts, and by August in all districts, prices started up- 
ward in response to a demand the insistence of which was 
t appreciated at the time. With a suddenness and to an 
extent unequaled in the history of the bituminous-coal 
.iustry, spot prices rose nearly 300 per cent. in six months. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania the increase was greater. The 
vhest spot price recorded was more than 400 per cent. 
ve the pre-war level. 
Public discontent with the continued high prices was 
inifested strongly. Notwithstanding that it was the 
iding of consumers, one against the other, that was re- 
msible for the high prices to an extent equal to if not 
eater than the setting of the price by the producer, the 
oducer was held responsible for the condition. 





Effective Mar. 15, 1919, embargoes which were in 
fect since December, 1915, and January, 1916, against 
al to Hudson River gateways for reconsignment, have 
“sen cancelled, according to a recent announcement 
sued by G. N. Snider, coal traffic manager of the New 
ork Central R.R. The combination of rates to and 
cyond these gateways, however, exceéd the joint rates 
‘om the mines, so if benefit of the joint rate is desired, 
consignment requests must be made to the New York 
ventral R.R. direct, in accordance with Reconsignment 
“ireular C. T. D. 287. 
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Coal Operators May Recover Part of 
1917 Income Tax 


Coal producers may be able to recover some of the 
money they paid to the Government in income taxes 
in 1917 if they will file with Commissioner Roper of 
the Internal Revenue Division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment the necessary data to enable the Commissioner 
to fix the proper basis for the different classification 
of those engaged in the coal industry, with a view 
to applying the law in a uniform manner. 

The foregoing is the substance of a conference had 
by W. A. Marshall and Charles S. Allen, president and 
secretary respectively of the Wholesale Coal Trade As- 
sociation of New York, with Commissioner Roper in 
Washington recently, when the subject of unequal as- 
sessment of income and excess profits taxes on those in 
the coal industry was discussed. In substance Mr. 
Roper said to Mr. Marshall and Mr. Allen: 


“I know there are inequalities; I am anxious they 
should be eliminated and that the tax should be applied 
uniformly. The facts concerning those inequalities are 
so diversified that it is impossible for my department 
to determine them. Therefore I must depend upon 
your industry to gather the necessary data and submit 
them to me. When that is done for a substantial part 
of the industry, I will then fix proper bases for the 
different classes of those engaged in the industry, with 
a view to applying the law in a uniform manner.” 

Investigation shows that there were large sums paid 
in taxes for 1917 which should and will be refunded 
when the facts are placed before Mr. Roper, says Mr. 
Marshall in a Bulletin issued by the Association of 
which he is president. When these data are placed 
before the Commissioner the 1918 taxes will then be 
fixed upon a proper basis. 

Mr. Marshall and Mr. Allen have arranged with 
Gibbs L. Baker, who has looked after the interests of 
many coal men in Washington during the past year, 
and with James T. Lloyd, a former Congressman, to: 
take care of the interests of the coal men who are mem- 
bers of the New York Association. 

Mr. Baker has discussed the entire matter with Com- 
missioner Roper and says the Commissioner agrees 
that the present classification of the coal industry is 
entirely unscientific and unjust, and is anxious to have 
the codperation of the industry in trying to reach a 
satisfactory classification. 

As tentative returns for the 1918 tax have been 
made and an extension of 45 days has been granted to 
file permanent returns, Mr. Baker says it is absolutely 
necessary that coal men give the matter immediate at- 
tention. Mr. Baker is of the opinion that all the whole- 
salers should be classified as personal service concerns, 
not only for 1918, but also for 1917, where no actual! 
investment of capital is involved. “And when I say 
‘actual invested capital,’” says Mr. Baker, “I mean in-. 
vested capital as an income producing factor.” 

There may be wholesalers who have some investment 
in mines or stock of mining companies, and that will 
take a different classification under another section of 
the law. There is still another class of wholesalers who 
have a considerable investment, but disproportionate to 
their incomes. This class of cases is in the same posi- 
tion as the operating companies with a small capital: 
and a comparatively large income, and will take a stilk 
different classification. 
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What Shall Be Done to Trouble-Makers? 


T EVERY period of the world’s history society 

has tried to suppress its trouble-makers, for at 
all times it has been possible for a man diligent in 
promoting discord to set his neighbors by the ears. 
With false stories and innuendoes, with lavish promises 
and baseless visions of advantage, it is easy to separate 
fast friends and make coédperation between them im- 
possible. Strange to say, the professional peace-makers 
are among the most prolific spreaders of doubt and 
suspicion. 

Early in the history of common law, the crime of 
barratry was defined as an attempt to stir up trouble 
either in the courts or elsewhere. It was ultimately 
decided that three such meddlings in other people’s 
business justified the courts in meting out punishment. 
Then came the period when the trouble-makers became 
so persistent and annoying that communities estab- 
lished and courts condoned such instruments of torture 
as the scold’s bridle and the ducking stool. 

Today we are face to face with somewhat differ- 
ent but more troublesome bodies of disturbers—the 
Bolsheviks or Industrial Workers of the World. The 
emissaries of this organization make all kinds of im- 
possible claims for a new order they intend to establish. 
Sneaking around from camp to camp they leave their 
literature advocating, it is said, a working day of about 
two hours and all kinds of phenomenal pay, and claim 
that the other six hours and the difference between 
the pay they advocate and the pay now received repre- 
sents capitalistic peculation. 

With the outcome of the work of these disturbers 
we may soon have to cope. Without any militia and 
with no state police in many of our commonwealths 
it will be an impossible matter to keep order. It is a 
question whether freedom of speech and of the press re- 
quires us to give place to such disturbers in peace or 
in war. To all matters there is a limit. 

The peddling of information is subject to the same 
laws as the peddling of medicine. No man may sell 
taleum powder as aspirin or water as antitoxin. To 
do so is a fraud. Similarly, a man is not allowed to 
advertise a company’s stock in a fraudulent manner. 
Even particularly unscrupulous religious healers have 
been arrested and punished because they imposed on 
certain of the feeble-minded and credulous. 

If we can interfere with such freedom—freedom of 
trade and of religion—we surely should have ample 
justification for suppressing at least the most danger- 
ous forms of freedom of speech. Some attempt should 
be made to have all men tell the truth. If the jail is 
not to be used, at least the bridle and the ducking 
stool and the rail might serve to make such perver- 
sions of truth appear as ridiculous and odious as they 
really are; and make the dissemination of such untruths 
an employment not unaccompanied by discomfort. 
These men cannot be martyred, for they know their 
faith is vain and that their “facts” are made to suit 


the gullibility of their hearers. 


Do Not Die Too Soon to Get Tuberculosis 


UBJECT to revision, the United States Bureau of 

Mines says that 3.39 persons were killed per 1000 
employed in 1918. If, therefore, 1000 men, subject oniy 
to accidental death, went to work at 16 years of age, 
295 years thereafter all of them would, at length, have 
succumbed to the dangers of the mine by the laws 
of probability. The last man to die would be 311 years 
old when he was gathered to his fathers. 

The number of men dying of accident year by year, 
assuming that the risk of death is independent of age, 
would decrease in proportion to the time, because the 
number exposed to the risk would be reduced by death 
year by year. Thus the average age of death wouiu 
be the age of entrance into the mine, sixteen, plus a 
half of 295 years, or about 163 years—nearly three 
generations. 

No wonder the mine worker expects to entertain the 
grim reaper in the village rather than at the mine. 
Miss Alice Hamilton, of the Bureau of Labor, speaking 
recently before the Academy of Political Science, said 
confidently of the mine workers: “Of course, we 
know that a great many of them do not live long enough 
anyway to get consumption; they die of accident.” 
This, of course, is unfair, for the accident rate is not 
so high as suggested; and hence the accident rate does 
not in any way explain the. low tuberculosis rate. She 
added, however, most creditably, “But even those who 
survive do not seem to get consumption when one wou! 
expect them to.” 

Miss Hamilton suggests that the miner may be subje:’ 
to pneumonia, and the probability is worth inquiry. 
Especially does it seem likely in view of the large nun: 
ber of mine workers who have recently succumbed 
“influenza.” The actual cause of death was doubtle : 
influenza’s twin sister, pneumonia. 





The Department of Commerce says, “Buy ever 
a sacrifice, for such purchases are patriotic.” The Ri 
road Administration is making no effort to buy coa’ 
and hence is surely to be numbered among the unpat' 
otic slackers. 








Making a Mock of Thermo-Dynamics 


HAT is the efficiency of a miner? He consum 

at least 3000 calories in food a day, which is t 
equivalent of 5400 British thermal units, or 4,201,2' 
foot-pounds of energy. In an eight-hour day, worki’ 
steadily and at limit of capacity, he probably does 80‘ 
000 foot-pounds of work. He rarely does anything ne: 
as much as that, but when he does his best he is abo’: 
19 per cent. efficient. It is more than likely that hi: 
average efficiency does not rise above 10 per cent., av 
often it is far less. Shall we argue therefore th:: 


the farmer should work less hours for the miner, seein“ 
that the mine worker’s efficiency in making use of the 
food values supplied him is only about one-tenth ani 
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never exceeds one-fifth of the ideal performance? 

Yet that is just the line of argument adopted by 
Mr. Smillie, the miners’ leader in Great Britain, when 
he addressed the Sankey Commission on the wage de- 
mands of the mine workers. He said that the public 
did not utilize from the coal mined more than 10 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. of its heat content, so why should 
the miner be sweated to supply coal to the public when 
it used his product with such real or apparent waste- 
fulness? It is certain that it is impossible for the pub- 
lic to convert more than about 25 per cent. of the heat 
in coal into work. It should do more than it is doing 
to reach that figure; but the miner also, who can pro- 
duce 19 per cent., should not be content with only ten. 

It is extremely easy to say that we should work with- 
out waste, that there should be an exact balance between 
work performed and heat expended; but this is abso- 
lutely impossible. We all need to be more efficient, but 
it must be remembered that if we render an account 
for 25 per cent. of the heat units delivered, regardless 
of whether we are stationary engineers or manual 
laborers, we shall do most excellently. Waste and work 
are unfortunatetly twin brothers. 

If, however, there is to be economic use of material, 
surely the profit of economy should go to those who 
institute it, or to the consumer, and not to the raw-mate- 
rial man. Economy is attained not without labor and 
expense; and if another party is to reap what the first 
party has sown, there will be no economy, for it will 
not be a profit but a loss to the man who puts the 
economy in operation, 





Government ownership is coming like a steamroller, 
crushing down all opposition. We do not dare to deny it, 
but would delay it as long as possible. Where workmen 
are all combined, and perpetually striking for more pay, 
shorter hours and more privileges, government control 
must come. Then the industrial army will be formed 
and everyone will be conscripted and subject to court- 
martial. The striker will be a traitor liable to summary 
punishment. The men who will not work will languish 
in jail. There is no cure for this desperate outcome— 
other than sanity in the public. There is, of course, an- 
other solution. Government need not be tyrannical un- 
der government ownership—for we can always starve. 





Increasing Reliability of Mechanical 

Equipment 

RATHER significant indication of the increased 

confidence the coal producer has in the machinery 
end of his operation is shown in some figures taken 
from the mine inspectors’ reports of Pennsylvania. It 
was customary, even as late as 1910, to allow a large 
factor of safety with any mechanical equipment, and 
especially with mine pumps, since any failure of these 
would occasion serious results. 

In more recent years, however, the higher grade 
machinery, as well as the coalman’s increased knowledge 
and confidence in it, has tended to reduce this safety 
factor decidedly. The mine inspectors’ reports, for in- 
stance, show that during the period 1910 to 1915 the 
capacity of the mine pumps in the bituminous field of 
Pennsylvania only increased from 510,000 gal. per min- 
ute to 727,000 gal. per minute, or 18 per cent., while the 
actual water handled during this period increased from 
300,000 gal. per minute to 418,000 gal. per minute, or 
40 per cent. 
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This increased confidence in the reliability of their 
mechanical equipment has been accompanied by a sub- 
stantial increase in the capacity of the individual units. 
In 1910 the average number of gallons per minute 
handled by each pump was 184, and the same figure for 
1916 was 256. 

The increased use of machinery and mechanical equip- 
ment in the mining industry is showing a growth that 
the well-informed operator is watching carefully. In 
fact, with labor costs continuing at existing high levels, 
the operator who fails to adopt all possible means of 
replacing man-power with machinery may find himself 
driven out of business. 





Since and including 1913 Great Britain has bought 
27 billion dollars worth of goods and sold 16 billion, 
incurring obligations of 11 billion dollars. The pound 
sterling, the value of which never changed, was $4.87. 
It now is $4.57. No wonder Great Britain is not keen 
to plunge any further into debt. 





Dig Deep! 


“T“HE vital necessity for American industry at this 

moment is the success of the Victory Liberty Loan. 
Success of this loan is required for the maintenance 
of our national prestige. That goes without saying. 
The United States pays its debts, pays them quickly, 
fully, generously, and particularly does not allow the 
expenses of a war to drag on in endless claims long 
after the war is over. Four loans are already out. In 
order to enhance their value, the present loan must be 
heavily oversubscribed. 

So much for the national side of this loan. The 
industrial aspect strikes home just as forcefully. We 
are no longer standing at Armageddon; the tide of 
battle has flowed with tremendous force in our direc- 
tion. Now we are on another tide, which also must 
be taken at the full, or this country will lose all it 
has to gain of the benefits of peace. The industrial 
tide is setting in. 

Before industry can function without friction several 
things have to be accomplished. First, the finances of 
the country must be in a settled state. This cannot 
be until the loan is a success. While money is with- 
held from its proper use by the Government it cannot 
be freely loaned to individuals; the risk of taxation, 
of new flotations, is too great. Second, the men who 
were in the army must be quickly taken into the fabric 
of industry. A floating population of discharged 
soldiers, or even the keeping of a million and more 
soldiers under arms, will destroy the even balance of 
industry, affecting capital, as much as it affects labor, 
with a sense of insecurity. Finally, the war industries 
of the country must be turned to other purposes. 

For these things, as well as for the care and education 
of wounded and crippled men, the Victory Liberty Loan 
is the essential. It comes at a time when the prospects 
of expansion for American industry are brighter than 
ever. With Europe begging for the products of our 
fields and factories, it would be folly for us to hold 
back. It is possible for America to take the command- 
ing position in the world of finance and industry. But 
no country can command which cannot settle its own 
affairs. To settle our affairs we have, first and above 
all, the Victory Liberty Loan. We must dig deep into 
our money pockets, or we shall never dig at all in 
the industrial mines of the world. 
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General Labor Review 


How can we carry over to the mine worker, who is bone 
of our bone and flesh of our flesh, that he is the person 
of all others who wants more than anybody else? The rest 
of the world is satisfied with the eight-hour day, the mine 
worker wants six hours. Others are content with a 54-day 
or a six-day week, the mine worker wants his week to be 
of five days and yet he asks for more and more pay. 

When he realizes that everyone else has to pay him how 
can he make these demands, except on the ground that he 
has a harder time than other people or more risk than the 
generality or loses more time on his way to work or has 
some other unspecified or unspecifiable disability? The 
first statement—that his work is unusually hard—does not 
seem to be true or why is there an equal scale inside the 
mine and on the surface. As to the second count, it is true 
there is some risk in mining. It is partly compensated by 
legal provision, but after all it is not so great as some people 
think. It deters almost no one from entering the mines, 
and its importance is mainly apparent because it has been 
emphasized statistically whereas other industries competing 
for the same labor have had no statistics on which the pub- 
lic could base an indictment. 


HAS MINER RIGHT TO SHORTER DAY THAN OTHERS? 


As for the time needed to reach the working face that is 
usually met in big mines by the man trip, and it is fair that 
it should be so wherever the underground distance to the 
working face is over a mile. The day man is quite gen- 
erally getting pay for all the time he is at the plant. He 
gets a full eight hours for eight hours corporeal presence 
regardless of whether he is working cr walking or merely 
gathering up his tools. The miner does not work eight 
hours for the most part, and if he does it is because he 
elects so to do. He can easily let the eight hours cover the 
trip in and out of the mine. 

So there is little reason for the mine worker’s insistence 
on short time, especially in this country, except as the mine 
worker makes it a temporary practice to fill a temporary 
need. The general Industrial Conference in Great Britain 
has just established the eight-hour day. Yet at the same 
time the Sankey committee has promised to the privileged 
mine worker the seven-hour day to date from July 16 and 
the six-hour day from July 18, 1921. But that does not 
satisfy the mine worker. He wants wage increases also 
and big ones, and in America he wants the six-hour day 
now and forever hereafter and wage increases also. 


SHORT TIME AS UNFAIR AS SHORT WEIGHT 


On Mar. 31 we read that the South Wales miners reject 
the promised six-hour day (to which indeed there is a small 
qualification) an increase in wages of 50c. a day, and a 
voice in the management. On Apr. 7 we read that the In- 
dustrial Conference provides throughout England an eight- 
hour day, a national minimum wage, complete and unre- 
stricted recognition of the trade unions, responsibility of the 
State for the unemployed and a National Industrial Council. 

This is hailed as a Magna Charta Libertatum by the 
British public. The mine workers will have nothing to do 
with such a document. They would have the industrial 
workers of Great Britain work for them eight hours while 
they work for them in return only six hours a day. It is 
not a square deal. Can it be that the miners of Great 
Britain, after whom our miners are trying to pattern, are 
not square and don’t pretend to be? This cannot be be- 
lieved. The probabilities are that they do not understand 
the implications of their actions. They do not realize that 
there is no one so mean and miserable in the slums of 


the British cities, no farmer’s laborer however humble, that 
they are not robbing by the fact that they give them short 
time in return for a day of eight hours. 

A short day, like a short weight, is an abomination that 
rich and poor should hold in abhorrence. The short-time 
worker, rich or poor, robs the public of service. A man is 
only faithful to his trust when he plods along as unweary- 
ingly as his fellow worker. He cannot take up his tools and 
quit at 2 p. m., when his neighbor works for him till 4 
p. m. The miner should play the man, and when time is 
reduced it should be reduced everywhere and not in one 
occupation alone. 

Apparently some of the anthracite miners of this coun- 
try do not like the provision of the union that they may 
not work on idle days. They say they will strike if they 
are not allowed to prepare coal when the breaker is idle. 
It is to be hoped that the public will soon make this dispute 
between miners and other mine workers purely academic 
by providing work for 6 days in the week. 





Contrary Currents in Hard-Coal Region 


On Apr. 1 Christ J. Golden was formally inaugurated 
as president of District No. 9, United Mine Workers of 
America, a district which covers the Schuylkill field of 
the anthracite region of Pennsylvania. In connection with 
the inaugural ceremony came one of the greatest labor 
demonstrations ever held in the lower end of the coal 
fields. In his inaugural address, President Golden sup- 
ported the recent demands enumerated by National 
President Hayes, in which he demands a six-hour day for 
the miners and a substantial wage increase. 

The mine workers of Pine Ridge and Laurel Run Col- 
lieries of the Hudson Coal Co., in Luzerne County, recently 
called a strike when the grievance committee of the com- 
pany and the officials of the concern failed to reach a set- 
tlement over a minor grievance. As a result the collieries 
are not working. 

The strikers do not have the sanction of the organization 
because they acted before notifying the district officers. 
From what can be learned, it appears that the cause of 
the trouble is alleged partiality shown a member of the 
grievance committee, because of his activity in organiza- 
tion affairs. It is fully believed that the difficulty can be 
readily handled. 

In the Lehigh region, the miners have served notice that 
they will tie up the Beaver Brook colliery indefinitely un- 
less they are permitted to cut coal on idle days. The men 
claim that they are rushed in production on the days that 
the breaker works if they are not given a chance to get a 
supply on hand. 

All the strippings in the Hazleton region operated by 
the Central Pennsylvania Quarrying, Stripping and Con- 
struction Co. started on a nine-hour basis on Apr. 1, 
following the winter’s suspension. Heretofore the men 
worked ten hours, but the union asked for the reduced 
shift and this was agreed to without any trouble. The new 
schedule will remain in effect until next March, when the 
present contract will expire, the date being concurrent with 
the expiring of the anthracite mine wage schedule. Ap- 
proximately 5000 employees are affected. 

The Bolsheviki are still trying to get a firm hold in the 
Wyoming Valley, a place they have thought for a long 
time suitable for their operations. Many threats have 
been made against mine foremen and mine owners. On 
Mar. 31 James Dixon, mine foreman of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. Coal Department, was 
attacked by two men, being stabbed in the arm and in the 
breast. Three shots were fired at him, but without effect. 
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Don’t Start Anything You Can’t Finish 
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If the mine worker insists upon shorter hours, others will want them too. 
If as large a wage is paid the mine worker for the short day as for the long 
day, others will want to be paid in the same measure. As a result, the 
mine worker will have to pay more for all he gets. There’s no such thing 
as doing less and having more. It’s production, not wages, that really 
counts. Suppose Mrs. Mine Worker decides to work six hours a day with 
two days off, instead of 16 hours and no days off, where will Mr. Mine 
Worker be? 

Beware of starting a fight you can’t finish. Other working men and 
women have two hands as well as you. 
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Contents of Conical Water Tank 


Letter No. 1—In looking over some back numbers 
of Coal Age, which are always interesting to me, my 
eye rested on an inquiry (Vol. 11, p. 113), asking for 
the method of calculating the depth of water in a conical 
tank, of given dimensions, when the tank is half-full. 
It was stated that the height of the tank in question 
was 18 ft., while its diameter at the top was 10 ft. 
and that at the boteom, 14 ft. 

By a trial method, it was found that the depth of 
water in this tank when half-full would be 7.54 cu.ft., 
which is correct. However, I set to work and succeeded 
in developing a general formula, that gave a direct 
solution of such a problem. Believing that this is ‘of 
interest to Coal Age readers, I submit the formula for 
consideration. It is as follows: 

Let D = the larger diameter and d the lesser diam- 
eter of the tank and indicate its height by h. Then, 
if « = the depth of water in the tank when half-full, 


=, (2-2 Da) 
sii. D—d 
Substituting the given values in this formula, we find 
for the depth of water in the tank when half-full, 
_ 1, {14 — & 3148 =) - 
r= 18( ree = 7.54 ft. 
The use of this formula avoids solving such a problem 


by trial, as was suggested. CHARLES E. WALLER. 
Allentown, Penn. 











Drawing Pillars in Machine Mining 


Letter No. 12—Allow me to add a word in the discus- 
sion having reference to drawing pillars with machines 
in rooms that have been opened to a width of 27 ft. and 
driven up 250 ft., under 200 ft. of cover and a strong 
sandstone roof, as suggested in the inquiry of “Oper- 
ator,” Coal Age, Jan. 2, p. 32. 

In the first place, in driving rooms with the Sullivan 
shortwall machine to a supposed width of 27 ft., it will 
generally be found that the actual width is 30 ft. and 
the remaining pillars are far too thin for the proper 
support of the roof, to say nothing of drawing them 
back with machines. It has been assumed by one writer 
that these rooms are probably driven on 40-ft. centers, 
which would allow for pillars 13 ft. wide; but, even sup- 
posing that the pillars were 20 ft. wide, it would hardly 
be practicable to follow his plan when mining with ma- 
chines, under the conditions mentioned. 

Let me say then, assuming the rooms have been 
driven 27 ft. wide, under the conditions named, I would 
not use machines to draw back the pillars; but they 
should be removed by pickwork and not with machines. 
Coal cutters are too costly to risk in this work. The 
best miners should be employed and the work double- 
shifted, so as to draw the pillars rapidly. 

Too much cannot be said in emphasizing the fact that 
it is a wilful waste of coal resources to open out work 
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under the conditions described and in the manner 1 en- 
tioned. It would generally be found impracticable to 
recover more than but a small percentage of the coal 
remaining in the pillars. 

Instead, the work should be planned to drive the 
rooms as narrow as possible and avoid paying yardage. 
This will require the use of comparatively little timber 
in the first workings, and the posts will not be crushed 
and broken but can mostly be used again. The rooms 
must be driven on such centers as will give a good width 
of pillar to be drawn back when the rooms have reached 
their limit. Such a plan will give opportunity to use 
machines on the pillars and a larger percentage of coal 
will be recovered. 

Looking over the district here, one can find hundreds 
of rooms standing full of timber left to decay, and many 
thin pillars that have had to be abandoned, because 
they could not be drawn with safety. I have gone into 
these rooms and drawn great quantities of timber that 
had been left; but the pillar coal cannot be taken out 
as the work is too dangerous, and the coal would not 
pay for moving the rubbish, which would have to be 
done before work could be started on the coal. 

Linton, Ind. W. H. LuxTON. 





Current Velocity re Mine Explosion 


Letter No. 1—In the article of G. S. Rice and W. L. 
Egy, which appeared in Coal Age, Feb. 13, p. 308, en- 
titled “Effect of the Velocity of Ventilating Current 
upon Mine Explosions,” the writers refer to three tests, 
Nos. 138, 189 and 120, at the Bruceton experimental 
mine, to support their conclusions that air movements 
and ventilating conditions have no appreciable effect 
in starting and extending explosive combustion in 
mines. 

The arrangement of the experimental mine at Bruce- 
ton is shown in the accompanying diagram. In «ll 
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EXPERIMENTAL MINE AT BRUCETON, PENN. 


the tests regarding explosions, a cannon that was pla. ed 
in an offset in the inby crosscut, 1250 ft. from the mine 
entrance, was employed as a means to initiate the °*- 
plosion. The cannon was charged with 4 lb. of black 
powder and fired electrically from the outside of ‘1¢ 
mine. 

The main features of the three tests mentioned were 
the following: ‘Two heavy doors were located, one in 
the intake entry and the other in the return air-course, 
at points 300 ft. outby from the crosscut where the can- 
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-on was fired. The door in the intake entry was hung 
} open inby, while that in the return air-course opened 
-utby. When the tests were made, both of these doors 
‘ere closed, so as to form a dust-charged explosion 
one within the doors. 

The dust charge, consisting of a 50 per cent. mixture 
‘coal and shale, was distributed throughout this zone, 
- the rate of 4 lb. per ft. of entry. It is stated that, 
inder these conditions, no difficulty was experienced 
1 obtaining an explosion and the resulting flame or ex- 
losive velocities were high and the pressure strong, as 
aidicated by the recording instruments that were in- 
talled for the purpose at several points on the intake 
nd return entries. 


EFFECT OF THE INRUSH OF AIR FOLLOWING THE 
FIRING OF THE CANNON 


The conclusions of the writers are based on their as- 
sumption that there was no air current moving, in the 
immediate vicinity of the cannon, at the time the shot 
was fired. Let us see. Only a short time ago, it was 
‘tated by a mining engineer, in a previous discussion on 
the influence of the air factor in producing explosion 
in a mine, that “all will concede that an inrush of 
air follows the firing of a shot.” 

This statement has a particular significance in the 
present instance. Following the firing of the cannon 
in the Bruceton mine, the air was compressed in the 
space between the cannon and the intake door, which 
could only open inby; but the door on the return entry, 
opening outby, gave vent to an outrush of air. As a re- 
sult, there was an area of depression at the cannon, 
followed immediately by the rush of the compressed 
air from the intake side toward the cannon, and caus- 
ing the intake door to open inby and admit an inflow 
of fresh air into the explosion zone. 

There can be no question but that this rush of air 
carried with it a probably greater amount of dust 
than the first outrush through the air-course. The 
effect of this difference is plainly shown by the presence 
of the greater pressure in the intake entry, which was 
due to a higher rate of explosive combustion. The 
records show that, in test 139, the pressure in the entry 
was nearly 50 per cent. greater than that in the re- 
turn air-course, Notwithstanding this pronounced dis- 
crepancy, the writers of the article dismissed the matter 
with the remark that “the development of the explosion 
was roughly symmetrical in both branches.” 


IMPORTANT TEST CAREFULLY ANALIZED 


Test 120 was made in the presence of members of the 
Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America who were pres- 
nt in large numbers. The arrangement and result of 
his test are explained in great detail by the writers. 
vho deemed it of special importance and who state that 
he ignition zone was prepared with pure Pittsburgh 
oal dust, consisting of 60 per cent. coal and 40 per 
‘ent. shale, distributed at the rate of 34 lb. per ft. of 
ntry. Barriers of various kinds limited the explosion 
one at different points. 

It is stated that “the explosion was a relatively weak 
ne, with low velocities. The development of 
he explosion in the two entries was quite similar, the 
‘elocities in the return air-course being a little greater 
han those in the intake entry. . . . The pressures 
leveloped were light, being 5 Ib. at E 1150 and E 750, 
ind 2 Ib. at A 1150 and A 750.” This description is 
followed by the statement, “Thus, there was practically 
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no difference in the development of the explosion in the 
intake and return.” 

From the data given here, the writers have concluded 
that the rate of velocity of an air current moving to- 
ward the place of origin has no appreciable effect in the 
development of a dust explosion. To show that such a 
conclusion does not appear to be warranted by the facts 
of other tests, let me call attention to tests Nos. 9, 10 
and 11, made at the Bruceton experimental mine, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the extent of pressure pro- 
duced by the firing of the cannon alone, in the entire 
absence of coal dust and with the entries sprinkled 
throughout their entire length. 

In test 9 all the circuit breakers, seven in number, 
were adjusted to operate at a 2-lb. pressure. When the 
shot was fired, only three of these circuit breakers, 
located within a distance of 300 ft. from the cannon, 
operated and the remaining four failed to work. In 
test 10, only two circuit breakers were used. These 
were placed about 100 ft. outby from the cannon and 
set to operate at pressures 3 and 4 lb., respectively. 
Both of these operated. In test 11, two circuit breakers 
were installed, in the same manner as in the previous 
test; but arranged, the one to operate at 5 lIb., and 
the other at 6 lb. pressure. Neither of these operated. 


WHAT THE LOW AND HIGH PRESSURES REALLY SHOW 


In my opinion, the low pressure of 2 lb., in the air- 
course, which resulted in test 120, was caused by the 
shot alone; and, notwithstanding the presence of flame 
observed in the air-course, the absence of additional 
pressure proves, also, the absence of explosive combus- 
tion. In the entry, however, the situation was different. 
It is evident that the pressure due to the shot should 
not be appreciably greater in the entry than in the air- 
course, the resistance of which caused the pressure. 
But, at Sta. E 1150, a 5-lb. pressure was registered, 
which fact clearly proves the occurrence of explosive 
combustion in that vicinity. 

Let me urge, here, that if the velocity of the air 
movement toward and away from the cannon, at the 
time the shot was fired, is not a factor in the develop- 
ment of explosive combustion in the entry, and if its 
absence is not responsible for no such explosive con- 
dition in the air-course, how are we to account for the 
difference in these results? I‘submit that the claim of 
the writers that “there was practically no difference 
in the development of the explosion in the intake and 
the return,” is not supported by the recorded facts, since 
there is apparently no evidence whatever of the de- 
velopment of explosive combustion in the air-course. 

It is unfortunate that no attempt was made to check 
the conclusions of the writers, by repeating test 120, 
under the same conditions, except with the fan reversed, 
so as to make the air-course the intake and the entry 
the return. Allow me to suggest that such a test can 
still be made. I feel safe in the prediction that the 
resulting difference in pressure between the air-course 
and the entry will probably be more pronounced than 
in the test already made, and that the greater pressure 
will then be found in the intake air-course, which would 
unquestionably show the development of explosive com- 
bustion at that point. Should this be the case, the effect 
of air movement and ventilating conditions will be 
clearly and definitely proven to be important factors in 
the development of explosive combustion in mines. 

JOHN VERNER, 
Former State Mine Inspector. 


Chariton, Iowa. 
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Efficiency of Mine Officials 


Letter No. 5.—If I have a hobby, it is efficiency, and 
I was glad to read the letter of William Gorman, Coal 
Age, Jan. 16, p. 159, inviting a discussion of the 
efficiency of mine superintendents. 

When a man is called “efficient,” I understand it to 
mean that he is possessed of the art of doing things in 
the right way, at the right time and with the least 
expenditure of time and energy. I think that most men 
will agree with me in this opinion. 

Now, there are several things to be considered before 
one can say that a man is efficient, or that he fails in 
this respect. As Mr. Gorman suggests, many a good 
man has been hampered by conditions that are beyond 
his control. He may be handicapped by internal fric- 
tion existing in his organization; and the results that 
he is able to accomplish must be judged in the light of 
these hindrances, and not by comparison with the work 
of another whose problem is simpler. 

To obtain good results in efficiency, there must be the 
codrdination of effort in the work of individual em- 
ployees. A mine superintendent must have the codpera- 
tion of the underofficials, from the mine foreman all 
down the line and including the most humble worker. 
Not only this, but he must have the codperation of the 
office and the higher officials whose duty it is to supply 
him with what is needed to enable him to accomplish 
the best results. 

In other words, there must be the codrdination of 
the work of every department. While it may be said 
that this is the efficiency of the organization rather than 
of the man, it will be admitted, readily, that no man 
can be efficient in his work without such codrdination 
and codperation on the part of everyone employed. 


EFFICIENCY DEPENDS ON ABILITY TO PERFORM AND 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE GAME 


In addition to the two factors mentioned, efficiency 
requires that a man be possessed of a certain degree of 
ability to perform, and the knowledge required to direct 
his efforts intelligently. I wonder if Mr. Gorman’s 
barber didn’t know more about coal mining than he 
knew of the tonsorial art. I have known men quick to 
learn a new trade; but does that show efficiency? Ef- 
ficiency is revealed in the performance. The men who 
employed this erstwhile barber must have observed the 
characteristics he possessed and that fitted him for 
other duties. It was the recognition of such char- 
acteristics that induced them to put him in charge of 
their mine. 

Ability to perform and a knowledge of the game, 
from the sump to the tipple, should be and are the 
requisites of an efficient superintendent. Who would 
select a man to boss a job who doesn’t know, or who 
isn’t sure, how that job should be done? In the opera- 
tion of any property of any size, there are always a 
number of men employed who are not only well versed 
in the game but who possess, besides, the tact and 
diplomacy that fit them for a superintendent’s job. 

This fact should recommend that promotion, in an 
organization, should be within the grasp of these men. 
Such a policy will do more to hold an organization 
together and codrdinate the work, than any other plan 
that can be adopted. I have been in the game a number 
of years and have seen all manner of men employed as 
bosses who were promoted from the ranks. Rarely have 
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I seen jealousy shown when a man on the job was pro- 
moted through merit. Instead, it is generally recognized 
that he possessed the necessary qualities and deserved 
advancement. 

In closing, let me say that, in every instance where 
efficiency is evident, each worker from the superin- 
tendent down is personally efficient. Organization makes 
the men a unit and all work for the common good. 

Golden, Colo. FRED L. SERVISS, SR. 





Letter No. 6—It has been a pleasure to read and 
study over the many interesting letters that have been 
written in Coal Age, and particularly those bearing on 
the efficiency of mine foremen and superintendents. The 
letter of William Gorman, in the issue, Jan. 16, p. 159, 
has taken me back over past experiences and recalls 
many interesting thoughts and incidents of my own 
observation. 

The remarks that follow will bear more on 
the inefficiency of superintendents, hoping by that 
means to show by contrast what is required of a truly 
efficient man holding that office. My memory carries me 
back to the time when, as a plain miner, I observed in- 
stances where the company would spend money right 
and left for work that could accomplish no good end, 
save the employment of men needing to work. The 
undertaking would probably be done on the recom- 
mendation of a superintendent who had no practical 
knowledge of underground requirements. 


SUPERINTENDENTS WITHOUT PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


It has been my lot to come in contact with some of 
these men. They remind me more of a young boy who 
runs wild and must have his fun, without a thought of 
where his next suit of clothes or next pair of shoes 
willcome from. In other words, a superintendent of this 
class directs work, without stopping to think; or, if he 
thinks at all, it is not in the right direction. The 
reasoning of a plain, practical mining man falls on deaf 
ears. Such a one, as we say, will not listen to common 
horse sense regarding a proposed plan of mining, system 
of haulage, drainage or ventilation. He prefers to fol- 
low a plan of his own that may look well on paper but 
will seldom work in the mine. 

My experience has taught me that the efficient mine 
official must get his men together, talk over a proposi- 
tion and get their ideas, which will enable him to view 
the matter from every angle. The idea is to have a 
plain, old-fashioned, straight talk with all parties con- 
cerned, and adopt such a plan as will meet every re- 
quirement. When this is not done changes will have to 
be made later that are expensive, if indeed the entire 
plan does not have to be abandoned. 

I can well remember working in a mine, some time 
ago, where the workings had been extended to a point 
that required the laying of a 4- or 5-in. pipe line, in 
order to drain a certain section of the workings. The 
superintendent was a man that had few practical ideas, 
and whose visits to the mine were few and far be- 
tween. He was chiefly interested in keeping down ex- 
penses and making a good showing on the cost-sheet, 
each month. 

While this superintendent may have had a vague idea 
that the laying of the pipe line mentioned would enable 
his company to take out a large tonnage for a consider- 
able time to come, the one thought uppermost in his 
mind was what the expense would mean on the showing 
of his cost-sheet for that month. As a result, he made 
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this necessity of purchasing a few hundred feet of 4- 
or 5-in. pipe the excuse for his recommendation to aban- 
don the mine. 

Without further investigation, on the part of the 
company, the order was given to pull the tracking from 
rooms and entries, and take out all equipment that 
could be moved. In other words, the mine was hence- 
forth and forever abandoned. The tipple was removed 
and the surface plant transported a mile further, around 
the side of the mountain, to another opening that had 
been made in the top vein of coal. Here the superin- 
tendent set men to work to clean up the entry and 
put down a slope to the lower seam, which was the 
same that we had just abandoned in the old mine. 


A FOREMAN AFTER THE SUPERINTENDENT’S OWN HEART 


About this time, a change in mine foremanship took 
place. The new foreman was a man very much after 
the superintendent’s own heart. His main idea was 
to get out cheap coal. I need not add that six months 
later this mine was shut down, for the reason that it 
was not paying expenses. 

Now, notwithstanding the fact that $65,000 to $75,- 
000 had been spent in opening and equipping this mine, 
orders were again given to pull everything movable 
and set up the plant at another opening, about a mile 
further around the mountain, at a place where the output 
had been 900 tons of coal a day. There, the entry 
was cleaned up and three more slopes were sunk to 
the lower seam, which was the same seam of coal worked 
in the two previous openings. 

It is not possible for me to attempt to describe the 
superintendent’s thoughts. To me, a practical miner, 
the entire proceedings appeared as boy’s play. A few 
years later, the same company went into the hands of a 
receiver, and every practical mining man will say that 
this was the result of employing inefficiency in the prac- 
tical work of mining coal. 

Let me say, in closing, what has already been re- 
marked in one of the letters I have read, that the most 
disagreeable thing to a mine foreman who is practical, 
is to be compelled to work under the instructions of an 
inefficient and unpractical mine superintendent. I am 
sorry to say that it has been my bad fortune to ex- 
perience this difficulty in more than one instance. 

As long as things go well, and the coal keeps moving, 
the foreman is all right in the eyes of the superinten- 
dent. But, when conditions change, as they ever will 
in coal mines, the superintendent lays everything to 
the foreman and suddenly charges that he is “a most 
inefficient man.” Too often, there is no investigation 
made by the company to ascertain the actual facts. The 
increased cost of production is the one thing that blinds 
the eyes of the company to everything else, and the mine 
foreman is the man who must stand the blame. 

Pruden, Tenn. EXPERIENCE. 





Efficiency in Firebossing 


Letter No. 10—In the discussion of this subject, kindly 
permit to say that I do not agree either with those 
correspondents, who take the position that a fireboss 
should never, under any circumstances, be called upon 
to do anything else than his own particular work; nor 
yet with the idea advanced by Edward H. Coxe, Coal 
Age, Jan. 23, p. 199, that “a fireboss will often have 
time to busy himself looking after a pump, laying a 
piece of track or setting needed timbers. 
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From the trend of Mr. Coxe’s letter, one is led to be- 
lieve that he has never performed the work of fire- 
bossing himself and does not fully appreciate 
the dangers of the situation. 

The mining laws of Tennessee provide that all 
mines, generating gas in sufficient quantity to be de- 
tected with the safety lamp, are to be classed by the chief 
mine inspector as “Class-A mines,” and must be exam- 
ined by a certified gasboss (fireboss). The law further 
provides that this inspection must be made within three 
hours immediately preceding the time for the men to 
enter the mine for work. 

Imagine, for a moment, the arduous duties of a fire- 
boss who must go into the mine at 4 a.m. and proceed, 
alone, to explore the dark recesses of the mine, entering 
many dangerous places and climbing falls, lighted only 
by the dim flame of his safety lamp. 

Even one who has not performed this task can 
imagine that it is not a pleasing job, and yet it is sug- 
gested by this writer that, after the fireboss has thus 
braved the dangers of the early morning alone, in his 
examination of the mine, he must finish out his shift 
by laying track, timbering, or running a pump, in com- 
mon with other workers in the mine. 

Here, in Tennessee, it is the custom for the fireboss 
when he has completed his morning examination, to 
notify the mine foreman in regard to the condition of 
the mine and explain the nature and location of any 
dangers that he may have found. Also, he informs the 
miners working in places that he has found to be 
dangerous that they must not proceed to work until 
their places are made safe. At times, he will assist the 
foreman in arranging the work for the day, by giving 
him any information in his power regarding the condi- 
tion of the section or sections of the mine he has 
examined. 

STANDARD OF FIREBOSSING Must Not BE LOWERED 


Speaking of the efficiency of firebosses, the work in 
their charge is of such a nature that the man who 
undertakes it should be the most efficient man in the 
mine, next to the foreman. The task and its duties 
should be so arranged as to make this position attrac- 
tive to men who are capable and efficient. But, if the 
policy advocated by the writer to whom I have re- 
ferred is to be followed, the result will surely be to 
lower the standard of firebossing, which would be a 
menace to the safety of the mine. 

A few years ago, the Board of Mine Examiners, in 
Tennessee, concluded not to issue a fireboss certificate, 
on the ground that the only mines requiring the em- 
ployment of a fireboss were those of “Class A,” gener- 
ating gas. They held, therefore, that a man capable of 
performing the work of fireboss should hold a Class-A 
certificate. This action of the examining board has had 
the tendency to raise the standard of firebossing in this 
state, both in respect to qualification and compensation 
for the work. 

I have known places where the fireboss was only re- 
quired to make the round of the mine and enter his 
report in the book kept for that purpose and then his 
work was done. I have known other places where the 
fireboss, upon completing his morning examination and 
reporting the condition of the mine, would continue to 
assist the foreman for a few hours in the early morning 
and then be relieved from further duty for the day. 

I consider that it is the proper work of a fireboss to 
assist the foreman, in any manner that lies in his power, 
and to give him all the information he ean regarding 
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the condition of the mine and work that requires im- 
mediate attention. I do not think, however, that the 
fireboss should be required to re-enter the mine to per- 
form the work of timbering or tracklaying, or to serve 
in other capacities except those I have mentioned. 
Briceville, Tenn. U. S. WILSON. 





Panel System of Mining 


Letter No. 3—Kindly permit me to refer to the in- 
quiry of R. J. Pickett, Coal Age, Feb. 27, p. 419, re- 
garding a change that he proposes to make in his pres- 
ent panel system in his mine. Allow me to suggest 
that it would seem that Mr. Pickett has not taken into 
consideration the comparative costs when considering 
this plan. Without meaning to criticise his judgment, I 
may say that the expense of the proposed plan would 
be much greater, especially in regard to the yardage 
paid for driving entries and crosscuts. 

In my opinion, the difficulties he mentions in regard 
to bad roof, ventilation and drainage must be over- 
come by some other means. At present, he is driving 
one pair of entries and turns 20 rooms off of each entry 
or 40 rooms in all. In his proposed plan, he would drive 
two 12-ft. entries and two 18-ft. places for air-courses, 
in getting the space for 40 rooms. In doing this, even 
if he paid no yardage for driving the 18-ft. place, he 
would have the same yardage to pay in driving the 12- 
ft. entries as before and, in addition, he would have to 


pay extra yardage, in driving two lengths of panel en- . 


tries 268 ft. each, with their crosscuts, besides twice 
the number of crosscuts on the butt headings. This 
would make a considerable increase in yardage, which 
must be paid for at the rate of $1.12 per yard. 

In addition to the increased expense for yardage, it 
will be necessary for him to junk all the right-hand 
switches that he is at present using in the rooms driven 
toward the main heading. His proposed plan calls for 
left-hand switches only, since rooms are driven only 
off the 12-ft. entries, in each pair of butt headings. 
An item that is worth considering, also, is the upkeep 
of the 18-ft. air-course, which I assume will cause much 
trouble and expense because of the poor roof. 


SOME HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


Allow me to make one or two suggestions which are 
as follows: First, reduce the width of the 12-ft. en- 
tries to 8 ft., which will increase the width of the entry 
pillar from 18 to 26 ft. This should prove a great help, 
under the poor roof conditions he mentions. 

Again, while turning the rooms on the same 40-ft. 
centers, I would widen out to only. 22 ft. This would 
leave 18-ft. pillars between the rooms, which would 
afford three 6-ft. cuts with the machine when drawing 
back the pillars. Here, also, increasing the width of 
the pillars and decreasing the width of opening, would 
give better roof conditions and the loss of coal would 
be less when drawing back the pillars. 

In order to overcome the poor ventilation, a close 
examination should be made to discover air leaks in 
the stoppings and doors, which should be repaired 
wherever this is needed. All airways and crosscuts 
should be cleaned up and every obstruction to the flow 
of air removed, in order to give better ventilation in 
the workings. In regard to the development advancing 


slowly, let me suggest the double-shifting of the entries 
and the employment of the best entrymen obtainable. 
Clinton, Ind. 


MINE FOREMAN. 
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Perils in Reconstruction 


Letter No. 5—Speaking of the perils in the work o7 
reconstruction following the war, Coal Age writer: 
have recently reflected the worry that is present in th 
minds of many mining men, concerning the future o: 
industrial America. They appear to recognize that, in 
the past, the labor of our great industries has been re- 
cruited from central and southern Europe. Foreigner: 
have been brought here, not alone to promote our in- 
dustrial expansion, but as a means to an end, the pur- 
pose being to keep down wages. 

One of the effects of the war has been to decrease 
our great army of industrial workers, and the cry has 
been raised that labor is scarce. It has even been sug- 
gested, by a writer in Coal Age, there should be greater 
laxity in the immigration laws of this country, at least 
for the present. I cannot agree with this suggestion. 
America should not be made the dumping ground for 
the off-scouring of Europe. 

Now, this is no reflection on the great mass of foreign 
labor that has come to our shores and which our im- 
migration laws are designed to sift out and select only 
those who are capable of making good American citizens. 
While it is true that the foreign element in this country 
provides the most radical of our labor leaders, it is still 
true that the great mass of foreigners admitted to this 
country are loyal to its principles. The list of dead, 
on our honor rolls, is replete with the names of boys 
whose parents were born across the water. One of the 
perils in reconstruction work is, then, the assimilation 
of this class to make them Americans at heart. 


PERIL IN THE LACK OF THRIFT AMONG ALL 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


Another peril that faces us is the lack of thrift in 
the labor classes, both foreign and home born. One has 
said that a laborer whose expenses, in support of his 
family, are $30 a week, will work six days in the week 
at five dollars a day, when he will only work four days 
in the week if his pay is raised to $7.50 a day. My be- 
lief is that there are men who will not work steadily at 
any wage; and the man whose pay is raised to $45 a 
week will find his expenses increase in the same ratio. 
My observation is that the wage earner is never so far 
ahead of the game that he can safely take a nap. We 
must study, then, to impress the idea of thrift on ou: 
workers. 

The question of wage adjustment is another peri 
facing us. The prevailing opinion among mine worker: 
with whom I have talked is that there can be no de- 
crease in wages until the cost of living has been re- 
duced, which is fair and just. Obervation inclines me 
to the belief that the great mass of workers want t 
be fair toward their employers; and employers are com- 
ing more and more to see that authority and positior 
do not excuse acts of injustice. 

No men or set of men can cry down organization of 
either capital or labor. If the one is needed, so is the 
other. The monthly men, working on salary, are an 
example of what results from a lack of organization. 
It is sad that we cannot place ourselves in the other 
fellow’s shoes and consider all problems from his stand- 
point. How greatly this would assist us in solving these 
problems of reconstruction, which confront us, as cap- 
tains or privates in the great industrial army of mine 
workers and mining men throughout the country. 

, Penn. PENNSYLVANIA. 
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INQUIRIES OF GENERAL INTEREST 
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iistimating Percentage of Grade 


Kindly permit me to ask how the percentage of grade 
is estimated, as I am in a tangle and have had many 
useless controversies on the matter. To illustrate my 
case, I have drawn a square having a diagonal line 
reaching from corner to corner. Suppose the two sides 
of the square are each 100 ft. in length. I calculate the 
length of the diagonal would be \/100° + 100? = 141.4 

Now, if this line represents a grade line, I am told 
that it would correspond to a grade of 100 per cent. I 
shall very much appreciate being put right on this 
question. STUDENT. 

Morgantown, W. Va. 





As was explained in Coal Age, in answer to a pre- 
vious inquiry (Vol. 14, p. 756), there are two methods 
of estimating percentage of grade. One of these is 
based on the rise per hundred feet of horizontal dis- 
tance, while the other is based on the rise per hundred 
feet of pitch distance. 

In the case cited by this correspondent, the rise is 
100 ft. in 100 ft. of horizontal distance. Therefore, 
estimating the grade on horizontal distance, the incline 
represented by the diagonal of the square illustrates a 
grade of 100 per cent. A 25 per cent. grade would be a 
rise of 25 ft. in going 100 ft. of horizontal distance. In 
this method of estimating, the grade is always the rise 
in 100 ft. of horizontal distance. 

However, by the second method, when estimating the 
grade on pitch distance, the grade referred to in this 
case would be 100 -—- 141.4 = 0.707, or 70.7 per cent. 
Kither method is correct, the first being used in fairly 
flat seams, while the second is more often used in 
steeper seams where the measurements are taken on the 
pitch. We can do no better than to refer this corre- 
spondent to the excellent letter of Richard Bowen, dis- 
cussing this question in Coal Age, Jan. 9, p. 70. 





Centrifugal-Pump Motor Heats 


\t the mine where I am employed, we are operating 
‘entrifugal pump. The pump is located at the foot 
' 2 Slope 200 ft. long and having a pitch of 40 deg. 
20-hp. motor is used for driving the pump, the speed 
the motor being 1700 r.p.m. There is a 4-in. dis- 
arge and 5-in. suction, the suction pipe being 20 ft. 
* and the discharge the length of the slope or 200 ft. 
1e pump works all right when using the 5-in. suc- 
, but gets overheated and starts to smoke when a 
i). Suction is used. Please explain the cause of this 
heating of the motor, also explain the method of 
culating the horsepower required to drive a cen- 
‘ ‘ugal pump. PUMPER. 
“ , Penn. 








Centrifugal pumps are designed to give the best re- 
Suts or develop the highest efficiency when the head 





under which the pump must operate is proportionate to 
the required discharge, the latter varying as the square 
root of the head. For a head of, say, 80 or 90 ft., the 
velocity of discharge may be estimated at about 12 ft. 
per sec., to enable the pump to develop the highest 
efficiency in its performance. 

On this basis, it is easy to see that a pump designed 
to work under a given head must have a diameter of 
discharge portal in proportion to the head in order to 
enable it to handle any given quantity of water with 
equal efficiency. When such a pump is required to work 
under a greater head than that for which it was de- 
signed, there is an overload thrown on the motor, which 
causes it to heat. 

In the case before us, the pump is discharging up a 
slope 200 ft. long and having a pitch of 40 deg. The 
static head on this pump is, therefore, 200 * sin 40° 
200 X 0.6428 = 128+ ft. Likewise, the suction head, 
for the same slope, is 20 & 0.6428 = 12+ ft., which 
makes the total static head on the pump, say, 140 ft. 

To this static head must be added the friction head 
caused by the flow of water through a 4-in. discharge 
pipe, say 220 ft. long, to make some allowance for the 
friction in the suction lift. Assuming the proportions 
used in designing centrifugal pumps, the friction head 
h; (ft.), for a length of pipe / = 220 ft.; a rise, h = 
140 ft.; and a diameter, d = 4 in., may be calculated 
thus, 


he 0.71 — 0.7 X 220 
tw dV h 4X 140 

The total head under which the pump is operating, in 
this case, is then 140 + 11 = 151 ft. Roughly esti- 
mated, a No. 4 centrifugal pump, or one having a 4-in. 
discharge portal, when operated by a 20-hp. motor at 
its full capacity, would develop its maximum efficiency 
under a head of about 95 ft. 

Approximately, the horsepower required to operate a 
centrifugal pump under conditions that will develop the 
maximum efficiency of the pump may be calculated by 


the formula. 


say, 11 ft. 


H = 0.00134d? V h? 

In this formula, the h is the total head against 
which the pump must operate and includes the static 
head and the friction head; and d is the number of the 
pump or the diameter of the discharge portal. The 
formula also assumes that the diameter of the column 
pipe is equal to that of the discharge portal of the 
pump, both in inches, multiplied by four-ninths of the 
fourth root of the head expressed in feet, which con- 
forms to the best pumping practice. 

In answer to the question as to what is the cause of 
the overheating of the motor when a 4-in. suction is 
used instead of 5-in. suction, it can be said that the 
friction head is increased, by this change in the suc- 
tion lift, about three times what it was in that lift, or, 
say nearly 5 ft. Judging from the data given, it ap- 
pears that this pump is operating under a head greater 
than that for which it was designed and developing a 
very low efficiency. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—What are the dangers incidental to the oper- 
ation of haulage on a steep slope and how would you 
guard against them? 


Ans.—Haulage on a steep slope is subject to the 
following dangers: Cars may get loose at the top 
of the slope and run down the incline; the haulage 
rope or car couplings may break, allowing the trip or 
a portion of it to run back down the slope; men may 
be caught and injured or killed in attempting to travel 
up or down the slope; if the track is not well secured, 
danger may arise from its tendency to slip downhill, 
breaking a joint or otherwise dislocating the track 
and making a wreck possible. A wreck may also be 
caused if the empty trip is permitted to run down the 
slope with too great a speed. 

To guard against these dangers, the top of the slope 
should be vrotected by suitable safety devices, such 
as safety blocks and automatic derailing switches to 
prevent cars running down the slope uncontrolled. A 
drag bar should be attached to the rear end of each 
trip hoisted. The haulage rope must be of sufficient 
strength for the load hauled, and inspected regularly 
at frequent intervals. All car couplings must be care- 
fully made and have the required strength. These also 
should be inspected regularly and discarded when worn. 
The same is true also of the coupling pins and draw- 
bars on the cars. The haulage rope should be recapped 
at least every six months or as often as may be neces- 
sary, as this is the weakest point in the rope and must 
be closely watched. 

Men must never be permitted to ride on loaded trips 
or to travel the haulage slope when going in or out 
of the mine. The speed of haulage on a steep slope 
should be regulated not to exceed 8 miles per hour, or 
6 miles per hour when hoisting or lowering men. The 
track in a slope must be well laid and secured from 
slipping downhill, and inspected regularly and cleared 
of all obstructions, such as coal or dirt that may fall 
from loaded trips. For the protection of the men work- 
ing at the foot of a slope, there should be refuge holes 
cut in the rib and available for use in time of need. 
There should also be provided a good signal system 
and telephone or speaking-tube connection between 
the foot of the slope and the engine room. 


Ques.—How would you protect a miner working at 
the face of a steep slope when hoisting operations are 
in progress? 

Ans.—Refuge holes should be cut at frequent regular 
intervals in the rib, and a drag bar or “dog” attached 
to the rear of every loaded trip when it is being hoisted. 
As a further precaution men working at the face of 
a steep slope should cease work while the trip is being 
hoisted. 


Ques.—What safety devices would you expect to find 
at a well-equipped shaft and on the hoisting machinery 
connected therewith? 





Ans.—The top of the shaft should be protected by 
automatic safety gates arranged to rise and fall with 
the cage as it reaches and leaves the landing. The 
cage must be provided with a substantial hood or 
cover to protect men who are riding on the cage, from 
any loose material that may chance to fall into the 
shaft. The cage must also be provided with good safety 
catches operated by a strong spring. The winding 
drum of the engine must be provided with a powerful 
brake and there should be an indicator in the engine 
room, arranged to show the position of the cage in 
the shaft. In addition to such an indicator, the hoist- 
ing rope should be marked in a way to show the near 
approach of the cage to the upper landing to avoid 
danger of overwinding. 

No engineer should depend entirely on the indicator 
to show him the correct position of the cage in the 
shaft, but must watch the marks on the hoisting rope 
as well. As an extra precaution against overwinding, 
many well-equipped mines have an automatic device that 
shuts off the steam when the cage has reached a certain 
position in the shaft; and, at the same time, the brake 
is applied to the drum to prevent the cage from being 
drawn into the headsheave. 


Ques.—What tests would you make to assure yourself 
that these devices were in good condition? 


Ans.—The safety devices requiring special tests other 
than a close inspection are the safety catches on the 
cage and the overwinding devices. In order to test 
the working of the safety catches, it has been suggested 
loading the cage and cutting the rope, or otherwise 
adopting an arrangement that will permit the cage to 
fall suddenly in the shaft, and observing the action 
of the catches to see if they arrest the fall of the cage. 
An overwinding device should, likewise, be subjected 
to the practical test to ascertain if it will properly 
perform the service intended. 


Ques.—What is the horsepower of a pair of haulage 
engines, the diameter of the cylinders being 18 in., 
stroke, 32 in., number of strokes per minute, 30, pres- 
sure of steam, 40 lb.? The engine is geared as follows: 
The crank is connected to a shaft containing a pinion 
with 15 teeth, which drives a spur wheel having 75 
teeth. On the same shaft containing this spur wheel 
is a pinion with 20 teeth, which drives a spur wheel 
on the drum shaft with 80 teeth. 


Ans.—Since no mention is made of the cutoff in this 
engine, it may be assumed that the 40 lb. steam pressur 
is the mean effective pressure in the cylinder. The area 
of each cylinder is 0.7854 18? = 254.47 sq.in. The 
indicated horsepower developed in each cylinder is equal 
to the continued product of the mean-effective pressure 
in the cylinder (Ib. per sq.in.), length of stroke (ft.), 
sectional area of the cylinder (sq.in.) and the number | 
of strokes per minute. The horsepower is independent 
of the gearings, which need not be considered in this 
case. 


Ze xX AT) 
a u(t: x 23 X 254.47 X 80 





)= say 50 hp. 


33,000 
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Coal Situation in England 


The following account of the fuel situa- 
tion in England is taken from a letter by 
Cc. W. Barron, which appeared in the Apr. 
8 issue of the Boston News Bureau: 

The economic foundation of England is 
coal. With coal she not only gives power 
to her ships, but economic balance to her 
trade. She exports coal to Argentina, or 
did before the war, and brings back the 
cheapest beef. Her ships carried coal for 
the round trip or could fill from English 
bunkers in ports around the world. You 
needed not to leave London to charter your 
ship and buy her coal supplies around the 
globe. 

But England paid her coal producers an 
average pre-war wage of 6s. 6d. per day, 
or about $1.50. Measured by the days 
work in the shift she paid 8s. 10d., or a 
little over $2 per day per working coal 
hand above and under ground. And per 
man there was never a ton of coal pro- 
duced, only a fraction of a ton per man. 


Higher Wages and Less Output 


The war very nearly doubled the wages. 
The average in November, 1918, was 12s. 
5d., or about $3 per employee, and 16s. 
12d., or about $4 per man per shift. But 
the output per man diminished, due in 
part to poorer quality of employee as men 
were drawn off for the war, in part to the 
lengthening distances from the mining 
shafts, and in part no doubt to the labor 
union heresy of restricted output. 

In South Wales the output per employee 
which had gone down from 269 tons to 
243 tons from 1906 to 1913 fell to 224 tons 
in 1918. In this district labor cost per ton 
had more than doubled. Supplies had in- 
creased in cost per ton from 2s. 10d. to 
Ss. 10d. But it was the restricted output 
that troubled the country more than the 
cost, and Lloyd George in the fall of 1918 
had to go personally to the coal-mining 
districts and stimulate the output with his 
inspiring addresses. He told the miners 
that they were the real fighters against the 
Huns and that more and more they must 
“heave coal at them.” 

When the armistice came there was 
another effort to increase the coal out- 
put, and 200,000 coal miners were given 
preference in demobilization. Other sol- 
diers protested by riots. Coal was more 
sharply rationed than ever before in Eng- 
land, and the miners have now demanded 
a 30 per cent. increase in wages and a 
oo from eight hours to six hours 
per day. 


No Exports 


A coal commission is now daily taking 
testimony, receiving volumes of. statistics, 
sifting out the facts, and promises a re- 
port before April 1. If the demand is com- 
plied with it will add 9 shillings per ton 
to the price of coal, and this in turn will 
add 10 per cent. to the cost of steel mak- 
ing. 

At today’s prices, neither coal nor steel 
can be shipped abroad in competition with 
the United States, except by Government 
ubvention or assistance in transportation. 

There are one million men and two hun- 
ired thousand boys (under sixteen) and 
vomen who draw their wages from coal- 
nining, and of two hundred and seventy 
million tons produced in normal times, one 
iundred million tons go into ships in the 
Proportion of about 25 million tons for 
unker coal and 75 million tons for export. 
. England faces the situation calmly and 
ully understands that English coal which 
‘ost in 1913 eleven shillings per ton at 
hie pit’s mouth now costs 18s. and will 
ost not less than 26 shillings if the de- 

inds of the miners are granted and Lloyd 

corge tells Parliament that Pocahontas 

‘al in Virginia, the best that America now 

in produce, is now costing but 11s. per 

nat the pit’s mouth. ; 


The American Competition 


__ How to compete in the future with the 
nited States paying twice the wages, 
‘et producing coal at about one-half the 
“nglish cost, presents many problems. 
Gunker coal f.o.b. in English ports is cost- 
ng today 36 to 87 shillings per ton, or 


about $9. It is of course a controlled com- 
modity, the Government naming the price, 
raking off a profit, and paying not less than 
6d. per ton as expense of control. 

Nevertheless the price of bunker coal 
f.o.b. at American ports is $5, or less than 
20 shillings per ton. If the Government 
keeps the control, and adds 9s., or $2 per 
ton, the cost of English coal f.o.b. becomes 
more than double the ship’s cost per ton in 
the United States. 

Can England put in coal machinery? 
The answer is that English coal veins run 
down to 23 in. in width while American 
coal seams run up to 40 ft. in width, and 
in the United States 16,000 machines cut 
253 million tons of coal, while in Great 
Britain 4000 machines cut only 27 million 
tons. In many mines a large part of the 
miner’s day’s work is consumed in walking 
between the shaft and the distant coal 
face at which he must work. 

“Nationalize the mines,” cry out the coal 
miners. Nationalization of coal mines has 
been a cry in English politics for a genera- 
tion. It has taken on a new phase of late 
—a Bolshevik demand in some quarters— 
that as the Government wants output, and 
this is more important than profit, let the 
Government buy the mines and give them 
to the coal miners, who will run them for 
output for the public and profit for them- 
selves. The miners say: ‘We know our 
own slackers and if we had all the profit 
we would quickly throw out all the 
slackers.” Thus does Bolshevism in prac- 
tice propose to undo the philanthropy of 
its theories. The main response in Eng- 
land is: ‘“‘A man in this country shall get 
what he pays for; stealing is not yet 
recognized.” 


Combination to Meet Competition 


There is one sensible suggestion, and that 
is to nationalize the mines by buying out 
the 1452 coal owners of whom 434 produce 
less than 2000 tons a year, and by consoli- 
dation of interests and concentrated ener- 
gies reduce the expense and enlarge the 
output. It is thus proposed under the form 
of a national trust to remove the waste of 
disjointed ownership. 

It would be a singular outcome if Eng- 
land should turn to a trust combination 
to meet American competition where the 
economies of combination in trust are for- 
bidden under the Sherman law and the 
legal decisions superimposed thereupon. 

Combination of mines may afford some 
relief, but confiscation of all the royalties 
and mining operators’ profits would not 
give one-haif the increased wages. de- 
manded by coal men. Royalties are about 
6d. per ton and the pre-war profits per 
ton were only Is. The coal operators’ 
profits have been expanded during the war 
to 3s. 64d. But of the 60 cents per ton 
increase the Government in excess profits 
and income taxes takes the major part. 

AS near as can be estimated the total 
eapital in the English coal industry, not 
including freehold realty, is 128 million 
pounds sterling. 

The Controlling Factor 

The British official record shows that in 
1916 the worker in the United States pro- 
duced 896 tons of soft coal per annum, 
and in anthracite mines 548 tons of coal 


per annum. This compares with 207 tons 
of anthracite per man per annum in the 
mines of South Wales and only 222 tons of 
soft coal per man per annum in South 
Wales. 

The comparison shows more than four 

tons of soft coal for the American worker 
as compared with one ton of soft coal for 
the English worker. Many mines in the 
United States have a much higher produc- 
tion per man, but the average English pro- 
duction in soft coal ranges from 230 to 
260 tons per man per annum. 
_ The coal hearing occupies a page or two 
in the daily press. But neither from the 
hearing nor the press will you learn the 
supreme and controlling fact and factor, 
a there is to be an international coal situa- 
ion. 

Please don’t ask me where I get the fact 
or the figures, for they are not in the pos- 
session of any government and they cost 
too much money to be otherwise than 
privately controlled. 

But the fact is that in normal times the 
United States has a 20 per cent. surplus 
coal capacity. Now as the production in the 
United States is twice that of Great Britain, 
the United States has normally a coal 
capacity that is 40 per, cent. of the strained 
and maximum coal capacity of Great 
Britain. 


Definite Program for American 
Shipping 


Declaring for private ownership and op- 
eration of the American merchant marine, 
with Government control of the maximum 
rates to be charged American shippers, the 
American Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion has adopted resolutions which outline 
a practical plan for utilizing the $2,500,- 
000,000 fleet which the country will own at 
the end of 1920. 

In February Senator Ransdell, in a 
speech before the Senate, called upon the 
business men of the country for concrete 
suggestions as to the disposition and opera- 
tion of the vessels which the nation has 
built or is building. In that speech he 
stated that at the end of 1920, if present 
plans were carried through, the United 
States would have expended $2,500,000,000 
for Government-owned boats, and would 
have a total tonnage of 19,000,000 under 
the American flag. He declared that thus 
far no definite program had been adopted 
for utilizing this immensely valuable na- 
tional asset. 

The views of the exporting manufac- 
turers who must use these vessels are ex- 
pressed in the resolutions of the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association, which 
comprises 1200 of the larger manufacturers 
throughout the country. As adopted by the 
Board of Directors of the Association the 
resolutions read as follows: 

“The nation’s foreign trade cannot be 
successfully developed without an Ameri- 
can merchant marine able to transport 
American products as cheaply, as regularly 
and as efficiently as products of other coun- 
tries are carried. 

“Our naval authorities have declared that 
both for the training of American seamen, 
and for the necessary victualing and sup- 





Hampton Roads Coal Exports 


NORFOLK 
Lamberts Point Cargo Bunker 
Mar. 24 Wiah S.8 AGmaneGs 2 50s0snd no euncde Gibraltar, for orders (Italy)... 6,675 814 
Mar. 25 Amer. 8S.S. Lake Cayuga.............. Sam dae’. Ke... ceccccc.s Feat 230 
Mar. 26 Amer. 8.8 RiGWHHe. .... 0606 cccceceee Barbados, BW... <....... 1,996 405 
Mar.26 Amer. 8.8. Alapaha... ... 0... ccccoss Mollendo, Peru............. 2,187 970 
Mar..22  Anmier, 6:8) Ulises: 2.6. cc cece dens Cratonal, C. Z. «oie. cus 12,031 1,224 
Mar. 27 Nor. 8.8. Stavangeren................ Curacao, D. W.I........... 1,146 245 
Sewalls Point 
May.26 Amer 6:6. Morante: : « oicc0cccccnvwes Pernambuco, Brazil......... 2,979 654 
Mar. 28 Amer. 8.8. Garibaldi. ........6..0.00 Rio de Janeiro, Brazil....... 3,184 1,135 
Newport News 
Mar. 25 Amer. Se. J. G. Shaw...............-. Guayanilla Bay, P. R....... 1,019 ee 
Mar. 26 Amer. SS. Camtaguey ... ..000066 cccses Acajutla, San Salvador...... 2,742 566 
Mar. 27 Nor. Sp. Gantock Rock............... Rio de Janeiro, Brazil....... 2,266 ere 
Mar. 27 Nor. Se. Pusey Jones III.............. Sanches Ds Nee. ccccccess: Ol ert 
Mar. 27 Amer.S.S. Barnstable................ Sagua la Grande, Cuba...... 1,271 218 
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plying of the Navy when operating tn for- 
eign waters, an auxiliary merchant marine 
is essential. In fact, the Secretary of the 
Navy, in a letter to this Association, said: 
‘I feel that the proper enlargement, the in- 
fluence, and the wise use of such a mer- 
chant marine is the biggest question now to 
be solved by the American people.’ 

“The establishment and maintenance of 
an American merchant marine is therefore 
a matter in which every citizen of the 
country is vitally interested. 

“Be it resolved therefore that the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association, after 
consideration of the problem, recommend 
the following means of utilizing the ships 
now built and building by the United States 
Government to the end that a permanent 
and available American merchant marine 
may be established. 

“First—All ships owned by the United 
States Government or building or contract- 
ed for by the Government, should be sold 
to American ship operators at the earliest 
moment after proper basis for such sale 
can be established. 

“Second—tThe price at which these ships 
are sold should not exceed the cost of for- 
eign-built ships of the same class and ton- 


nage. 

“Third—The Government should exercise 
control to the extent of establishing maxi- 
mum rates. 

“Fourth—Some guaranty should be given 
to operators of American ships that under 
certain conditions and for a limited time 
they will be reimbursed for losses sus- 
tained in handling business at competitive 
rates where the revenue is not sufficient to 
cover operating cost.” 

The provision that private ship operators 
must be guaranteed against operating at a 
loss on rates fixed by the Government is 
based, it is explained, upon the fact that 
our present navigation laws compel the 
payment of higher wages upon American 
ships than are paid on the ships of any 
other nation. 

Furthermore, to properly expand the 
country’s export trade, new ocean routes 
must be established which cannot be profit- 
able until a larger volume of trade has 
been built up. 

The Export Association would guarantee 
private ship owners against loss while these 
conditions continue, but its resolution is 
framed to prevent a subsidy resulting in 
excessive profits. Private operators, under 
this last provision, would be guaranteed 
against unavoidable losses, but their profits 
would still depend solely upon their own 
efficiency and enterprise. 


Italy’s Coal Needs 


That Italy needs 200,000 tons of semi- 
bituminous coal from the United States each 
month for at least a year, and that Ameri- 
ean coal producers have an opportunity to 
continue to hold whatever trade it may 
secure, is the declaration of Francesco Quat- 
trone, the High Commissioner for Italy in 
this country. 

Mr. Quattrone also stated there was no 
truth, so far as he knew, in the dispatches 
received in this country to the effect that 
Italian orders for 4,000,000 tons of Ameri- 
can coal had been placed and that ship- 
ments were to begin shortly. He believes, 
however, that there is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for operators in this country to 
secure new markets and that the coal is 
sadly needed if Italy is to meet the recon- 
struction period successfully. 

The fuel situation in Italy is serious. 
Owing to conditions in England, that coun- 
try finds it impossible to supply Italy with 
fuel as in former years. Italy is unable 
even to get sufficient coal to meet her mini- 
mum requirements for the railroads and 
industries, the normal needs being about 
1,000,000 tons a month. At present there 
are no supplies of coal on hand, factories 
are suffering from the lack of fuel, while 
other industries are partially closed down. 

Every effort is being made to meet the 
situation by encouraging the production of 
lignite and the burning of the best woods 
of the forests, which will of necessity 
create a shortage of lumber for building 
purposes. 

During the war, said Mr. Quattrone, it 
was recognized that Italy could not afford 
to have less than 600,000 tons of coal a 
month. This tonnage was kept up for some 
time, but for the past several months has 
shown a decrease, so that in March of this 
year less than 400,000 tons were received. 





The ports of Aveiro and Caminha, which 
had been closed by order of the Portuguese 
Government, have been reopened to navi- 
gation. 
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United States May Become 
Largest Coal Exporter 


The serious complaints of a coal scarcity 
in Great Britain coupled with the propo- 
sition recently presented in Parliament for 
an investigation by a commission to be 
created by the King lends interest to figures 
compiled by the National City Bank of 
New York regarding the world’s coal pro- 
duction in the last half century and the 
relative share of Great Britain and the 
United States therein. 

The figures show that the coal output of 
great Britain grew from 124,000,000 short 
tons in 1870 to approximately to 255,000,000 
in 1918, while the output of the mines of 
the United States grew from 33,000,000 
tons in 1870 to 685,000,000 tons in 1918. 
The British output in 1918 was double that 
of 1870. The United States output in 1918 
was 23 times as much as in 1870. In all 
parts of the world aside from Great Britain 
and the United States, the output grew 
from 80,000,0000 in 1870 to 500,000,000 tons 
in 1918, or about six times as much in 1918 
as in 1870. 

The United States produced about 14 per 
cent. of the world’s output of coal in 1870, 
80 per cent. in 1880, 28 per cent, in 1890, 
32 per cent. in 1900, 39 per cent. in 1910, 48 
per cent. in 1918. Curiously, however, the 
United States, although turning out two 
and a half times as much coal as Great 
Britain, has not been until very recently 
an exporter, in any considerable sense, 
of coal. Our exportation of coal had never 
reached as many as 20,000,000 tons prior 
to 1913, and even in the highest war 
record of exports only reached 26,000,000 
tons in the fiscal year 1918, the highest 
record ever attained. On the other hand 
Great Britain’s exportation of coal was 
in 1913, 72,000,000 tons, or nearly four 
times as much as that of the United States 
in that year, in 1910 62,000,000 tons against 
13,000,000 tons exported by the United 
States. 

Growth in production in very recent 
vears has been much more rapid in the 
United States than in Great Britain or 
Germany, or in fact any other part of the 
world. Our own production of coal, ac- 
cording to the bank’s statement. grew from 
270.000.000 tons in 1900 to 685,000,000 in 
1918, while that of Great Britain was, in 
1900, 252,000,000 tons, and in 1918, 255,- 
000,000 and that of Germany 165,000,000 
tons in 1900 and 260,000,000 in 1915, the 
latest year for which figures are available. 
In the remainder of the world output in 
1900 was only 160,000,000 tons, and in 1918 
230,000,000 tons. 

The possibility of the United States be- 
coming a large exporter of coal and per- 
haps the world’s chief coal purveyer looks 
comparatively easy when the relative supply 
of coal is compared in the various sections 
of the globe. The world’s total available 
stock of coal is 7.397,553,000,000 metric 
tons, of which the United States has 3.- 
838.657,000,000. or 52 per cent. of the 
world’s total. Canada ranks next to the 
United States. with 1,234,260,000,000 tons: 
China, 995.587.000.000: Germany, as it ex- 
isted in 1913, 423,356,000.000; Great Britain, 
189,533.000.000; these figures being sup- 
plied by the Geological Congress held at 
Toronto in 1913. 





Miscellaneous Notes 


The National Bank of Denmark is rais- 
ing its discount rate from 5 per cent. (at 
which rate it has been since July, 1915) 
to 5% per .cent. 

-Coal cargoes passing through the Panama 
Canal during the week ended Mar. 15 are 
as follows: Norfolk to Pearl Harbor; Nor- 
folk to Arica; Norfolk to Puget Sound; 
Philadelphia to Pearl Harbor; Norfolk to 
Antofagasta; Kingston to Callao. 

Copenhagen harbor authorities are pro- 
posing a budget for 1919 in which the fees 
are to be increased to cover the expenses. 
The 100 per cent. increase now applying 
will be in force for all of 1919 for all fees 
levied on imported goods, while the in- 
creased quay and mooring fees will only be 
maintained provisionally for six months of 
1919. It is estimated that at the end of 
1919 the harbor authorities will have a 
cash fund of over $6,000,000. 

Industries in Greece were severely crip- 
pled during the war for want of fuel and 
labor. They have, however, during the 
months of December, 1918, and January, 
1919, received a stimulus in the freeing of 
some coal and other fuel by the local min- 
istries and in the granting by the military 
authorities of long leaves of absence to 
mobilized men. 
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Coal and Coke Exports in 
February 


Exports of coal and coke, as reporte| 
by the Department of Commerce for Febru 
ary, 1919, and the figures for February, 
1918, as finally revised, are as follows: 





—— February — 
(In Tons) 1918 1919 
Coal 
ADUNTAOMO. skid se tcccseecs QERae 22018 
PNINOUB soo 5 5 vc Koes sees 919,999 713,951 
—— to: 

BEEN. og we cwdinwe wines neon 1,000 4,933 
Oe eee 578,442 446,429 
MOAMIATAE 6 <n! < sins '0 5c aininicie is «6:0 42,332 8,661 
Mexico a iera coker 12,967 5,142 
Rc Oe ae oe Ae 145,10 40,644 
Other W. Indies....6..<... 35313 16,965 
Argentina 22,609 38,993 
Brazil 64,747 67,825 
MED Sc ciasiois ccemeossake Veeee 49,056 
Uruguay 2,755 12,007 
Other countries 36,730 23,296 

Oc pein Rien lee eed, AER a ee 83,758 48,806 


All imports of coal during February were 
— Canada. They aggregated 55,834 
ons. 


F oreign Freight Rates 


W. W. Battie & Co.’s coal trade freight 
report for Mar. 31 states that freight mar- 
ket conditions have not altered during the 
week under review. 

The Chartering Committee’s rates are as 
quoted below: 


Steam—Havana, $7.50, 600 tons dis.; 
Cardenas or Sagua, $9, 300 tons dis. ; Cien- 
fuegos, $9, 500 tons dis.; Caibarien, $9.50, 
300 tons dis.; Guantanamo, $8.50, 500 tons 
dis.; $9, 400 tons dis.; Manzanillo, $9.50, 
300 tons dis.; Bermuda, $9.50, and Ber- 
muda, p. c. and dis. free, 300 tons dis. ; 
Kingston, $9.50, 400 tons dis.; St. Thomas, 
$10, 500 tons dis.; St. Lucia, $11, 500 tons 
dis.; Santiago, $8.50, 500 tons dis.; $9, 400 
tons dis.; Barbados, $11, 500 tons dis.; 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, $11, 500 tons dis.; 
Curacao, $10.50, free p. c. Curacao, 500 tons 
discharge. Rio, $19.50 net, 1000 tons dis. ; 
Santos, $19.50 net, 1000 tons dis., or $21 
net, 600 tons dis.; Buenos Aires, $18.50 net, 
600 tons dis.; Montevideo, $19.50 net, 750 
tons dis.; Pernambuco, $18.50 net, 500 tons 
dis. To Nitrate Range, $16.50 gross pre- 
paid. 

Sail (maximum)—Para, $15.50 net; 
Bahia, $18.50 net; Pernambuco, $18.50 net: 
Rio, $19.50 net.; Santos, $19.50 net; Rio 
Grande do Sul, $21.50 net, 400 tons dis.; 
Buenos Aires, $18.50 net; La Plata, $18.50 
net; Montevideo, $19.50 net. To Nitrate 
Range, $16.50 gross prepaid. 





England Losing Coal Contracts 


Considerable comment has appeared in 
both the American and British press rela- 
tive to the recent American contracts for 
export coal. Before the war England was 
able to sell coal far more cheaply than 
could the United States, not only in Europe, 
but in America. At the present time sev 
eral large coal buyers who formerly pur- 
chased Welsh coal, are giving their orders 
to American firms. Thus, Teneriffe has 
contracted for 100,000 tons of American 
coal; Italy for 80,000 tons; France, 50,00 
tons; and the Swedish Government 250,00° 
tons for the state railways. 

It is said that the Central Brazilian Rail- 
way Co. has bought 600,000 tons of Ameri- 
can coal at 144 francs ($28.80) a ton, 
which is reported to be below the present 
English price. 


Would Embargo United States 
Coal 


A deputation from the Nova Scotia Fed- 
eration of Miners, it was announced at 
Halifax, N. S., on Mar. 31, will wait 01 
the Government authorities at Ottawa soon 
to discuss with them the feasibility of plac- 
ing an embargo on United States coal. 
Owing to lack of ships, several Nova Scotia 
mines have been closed and considerable 
unemployment is reported to exist, it is 
said, because of the curtailed market due 
to loss of the bulk of the St: Lawrence coal 
trade to American operators. 

American bituminous coal is now said to 
be finding its way into New Brunswick 
through Quebec. At a recent informal con- 
ference between miners’ delegates and 
members of the legislature, it was stated 
that the Nova Scotia coal mining situation 
had reached an acute stage, 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Recognizing the demand from large em- 
ioyers of labor that ample time should be 
viven for consideration of the many pro- 
»osed changes in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
ion law, Harry A. Mackey, chairman of 
he board which framed the draft of the 
bill, at the opening of a meeting held on 
Apr. 1, announced that any public discus- 
sion of the merits of the bill at this time 
would be deemed unfortunate, for the rea- 
son that it might lead to acrimonious de- 
bate, eventuating possibly in serious mis- 
understanding. 

The sensational statement was made at 
the conference, just before an agreement 
was reached, to hold another meeting to 
discuss the matter on Apr. 15, that Penn- 
sylvania mines might be compelled to sus- 
pend operations unless the Federal Govern- 
ment shall change its plans for dealing with 
coal-producing companies. Henry I. Wil- 
son, representing the Central Bituminous 
Operators’ Association, asked for time to 
figure out what the amendments would cost 
the operators, and in this he was joined 
by the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and Henry A. Gordon, of Wilkes- 
Barre, representing the anthracite opera- 
tors. The labor people were against grant- 
ing an extension of time. 

In a statement issued Apr. 4 Governor 
Sproul declared that after a study of the 
anthracite situation, including the wage 
question, railroad rates and conditions in 
general, he had come to the conclusion 
that the increase of 10 cents a ton for five 
months beginning May 1, recently an- 
nounced by the operators, is justified. 

The governor attacked railroad rate in- 
equalities, gave figures showing the cost 
per long ton of coal delivered on trestles 
in several eastern Pennsylvania cities, and 
said that the advance was necessary in 
order to maintain the wage schedule for 
miners and to prevent derangement in the 
trade. The governor also advocated the 
establishment of municipal fuel markets 
for the sale of coal at cost. 


Uniontown, Penn. 


Brought back to life after having been 
permitted to lapse for the duration of the 
war, the Coke Producers’ Association, an 
organization of 35 merchant operators of 
the Connellsville field, is giving promise 
of growing into an active agency through 
vhich the Connellsville coke region may be 
represented in matters pertaining to the 
ntire coke industry. The crisis in the 
present industrial uncertainty has resulted 
in binding the operators together into a 
compact body for their mutual benefit in 
working out a solution best applicable to 
he coke industry. 

_That solution is now being sought 
‘hrough a series of almost daily confer- 
ices among the region’s leading producers. 
irtually all of the largest independent 
perators have offices in Uniontown, or 
‘ave representatives here, and it is a 
mple task to call them together in con- 
rence. It is expected that within a week 

ten days a definite statement will be 

‘de by an appointed spokesman of the 
‘ganization outlining the conclusions 
ached at the conferences. 

Coal shipments down the Monongahela 

ver during the first three months in 1919 

nost doubled those of the corresponding 

‘iod in 1918. The shipments for March 
one were 24,274,000 bushels, an increase 

4,000,000 bushels over January and Feb- 

iry. Combined, the shipments for the 

ree months were 67,715,000 bushels as 
ainst 35,477,000 bushels during the first 

ee months of 1918. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


/ecreases in production during the last 
ek in March featured mining conditions 
West Virginia, these being traceable di- 
tly to embargoes which shut off the ship- 
nt of coal from the New River, Poca- 
ntas and Fairmont regions. Indirectly, 
course, there were slight decreases due to 
general condition of the market. In 
itrast to conditions affecting eastern 
‘pments was a perceptibly steady im- 





provement in the demand from the west, 
as seen in an increased production in fields 
essentially engaged in shipping coal to that 
consuming area. The increases did not 
average over 3 or 4 per cent., but were 
highly encouraging. 

Taking the state as a whole, production 
was much under 50 per cent., and mines 
Were not operated as a general average 
more than two days during the week. Of 
considerable help in keeping up production 
were heavy navy shipments. While trans- 
portation facilities were much improved 
over the earlier part of March. the labor 
shortage became a little more pronounced, 
though not sufficient to interfere materially 
with production under present circum- 
stances. 

West Virginia producers are looking for- 
ward to the opening of the lake season 
by Apr. 15, when they anticipate an in- 
creased production. Renewal of contracts 
and the signing of new contracts, effective 
Apr. 1, is counted upon to give impetus 
to production in all the fields of the State. 


Victoria, B. C. 

“This year the coal mines of the north- 
west will not operate 40 per cent. of the 
time, which means a heavy expense tor 
operators,’ stated James S. Ramage, head 
of the Continental Fuel Co. and the Hawk- 
eye Fuel Co., recently in Spokane. “For 
some time,” he continued, “there has been 
serious OVer-production of coal in Canadian 
and other districts from which Spokane 
City receives its supply. About 80 per 
cent. of the steam coal used here comes 
from the Canadian mines, and a serious 
situation has developed in that country as 
is evident by a recent report issued by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
making the definite statement that cost of 
labor in producing coal is $2.60 a ton, 
which is above previous calculations and 
more than in other fields with which Can- 
ada competes.” 

As to the situation in western Canada 
in regard to coal production and trade, it 
is interesting to note the comments of 
Premier Charles Stewart, of the Province 
of Alberta, made recently to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of that Province. He 
pointed to the stored up surplus of 2,000,- 
000 tons of coal and admitted that the 
position was a serious one, especially with 
the embargo taken off American coal and 
with production costs at a high level. The 
premier declared that the only solution of 
the problem was the reduction in the price 
of coal to the extent of at least $2 a ton, 
in order that American competition might 
be met. This reduction, he said, had to be 
achieved by cutting the price of produc- 
tion, though some slight decrease might be 
attained in freight rates. He believed that 
the difficulty might be remedied, at least 
in a degree, by lengthening the time of pro- 
duction, assuring the miners of steady work 
for a period of eight months in the year 
instead of but six months as at present. 
While Premier Stewart declared that he 
was against cutting wages, his remarks led 
to the conclusion that, with the lengthen- 
ing of the period, the miners’ daily wage 
would have to come down. He virtually 
admitted, however, that the Alberta Gov- 
ernment was helpless in face of present 
conditions, 


New York, N. Y. 


The strike of harbor workers appears to 
be as far from settlement as ever. As a 
result of a conference held last Saturday 
night in the Hotel Manhattan between 
representatives of the Boat Owners’ Asso- 
ciation and the strikers’ representatives, it 
was decided that the strikers’ organizations 
would on the following Monday vote on a 
proposition involving an increase in wages, 
said to be 15 per cent., and a 10-hour day. 
The original demands included a larger 
increase in wages and an 8-hour day. 

When the vote was announced late on 
Monday of this week it showed that the 
proposition was rejected by a vote of 300 
to 29, the majority holding out for an 
8-hour day. Several meetings have been 
held during the week but the strikers ap- 
pear to be “standing pat’ for at least the 
shorter working day. 








The breach between the Tidewater Boat- 
men’s Union and the remaining organiza- 
tions in the Marine Workers’ Affiliation 
seems to be broadening. The former or- 
ganization accepted the terms of the boat 
owners early last week and broke away 
from the Affiliation. 

The failure of the men and employers 
to come to an agreement concerning their 
difficulties is likely to prove serious to coal 
consumers here, should it continue much 
longer. With the decision of Governor 
Sproul of Pennsylvania sustaining the pro- 
ducers’ announcement of an increase in 
prices it is expected that users of coal will 
want their next winter’s supply put away. 

It is expected that representatives of the 
United States Department of Labor, who 
have been endeavoring to bring about a 
settlement, will now make further efforts 
to effect an agreement and insist that the 
owners and strikers should consider the 
‘public and come to terms. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Shickshinny—The Stackhouse Coal Co. 
on Apr. 1 ceased work for thirty days to 
permit the company to make needed re- 
pairs to the machinery. Several hundred 
men and boys will be thrown out of work. 

Kulpmont—The Susquehanna Collieries 
Co.’s mammoth breaker at Scott colliery 
was menaced by fire which destroyed the 
carpenter, machine, repair and blacksmith 
shop immediately adjoining the breaker. 
The fire, caused by defective wiring, was 
discovered by a night watchman. 

Peckville—The Mount Jessup Coal Co. has 
brought suit in equity against the Winton 
Coal Co. for an injunction restraining the 
latter from carrying out an alleged for- 
feiture of mining rights. In the bill the 
Mount Jessup company states that dur- 
ing the past ten years it has paid to the 
Winton concern, lessors of the _ tract, 
$393,961.88. 

Coleraine—While mining conditions at 
present are slack, anthracite operators are 
preparing for a return of brisk times in 
the market. The Beaver slope of the E. S. 
Van Wickle Estate Co., abandoned 25 
years ago, and filled with water ever since, 
is being pumped out. The coal remaining 
will be removed. 

Plains—Alleging that the defendant 
‘sompany mined, removed and sold over 125,- 
000 tons of coal of small sizes and failed 
to account therefor, heirs of the estate of 
J. Robinson Williams have brought suit in 
equity against the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
in which they ask the court to decree an 
accounting for all moneys withheld. The 
suit is based on a coal lease made in 1872. 


Shamokin—Sparks from a motor-driven 
generator set fire to the engine house of 
No. 6 slope, Hickory Ridge Colliery, oper- 
ated by the Susquehanna Collieries Co., on 
Apr. 1, completely destroying the building 
and ruining the big motors used in hoist- 
ing coal from the mine. Several hundred 
men and boys have been thrown out of 
employment. 

Raven Run—Under the direction of sev- 
eral state mine inspectors and mine officials, 
every effort is being made to get control of 
the fire raging in the Girard Mammoth 
Coal Co.’s mine. Concrete barriers have 
been constructed, sealing that portion of 
the mine on fire and cutting off the air 
currents. By this method officials hope to 
confine the blaze to the slope workings in 
which it started. For some time, a culm 
bank has been burning near the mine, and 
all efforts to extinguish it have been of no 
avail. It is thought that when the wind 
was blowing with the force of a gale on 
Mar. 27, the fire was carried down an old 
slope into the mine, where workmen dis- 
covered that the coal had ignited. 


Pottsville—The Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. is planning to apply to the 
United States Supreme Court to appeal 
from the decision of the local referee 
awarding the sum of $5800 to Mrs. John 
Hancock as compensation for the death of 
her husband, which occurred near Locust 
Gap. Mr. Hancock was employed upon a 
trip between the Locust Gap colliery and 
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the road at Locust Summit, over which 
the coal from the colliery is shipped to Sha- 
mokin scales. It is held by the company 
that Mr. Hancock was engaged in inter- 
state commerce in his employment, and it 
is contended by the attorneys for Mrs. Han- 
cock that the’ coal was not in interstate 
commerce until reclassified at the Shamo- 
kin yard. It is noted that thus far every 
court, including the State Supreme Court 
and the State Compensation Board, has de- 
cided in favor of Mrs. Hancock as regards 
this very fine legal point. 


Bituminous 
Brownsville—The H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
has closed down its Fairchance coal and 
coke plant, located near here, indefinitely. 


Brinkerton—The H. C. Frick Coke Co.’s 
stables at the Mutual No. 4 mine at this 
place were entirely destroyed by fire the 
night of Mar. 30, causing a loss estimated 
at $15,000, partially covered by insurance. 
Thirty-two horses perished in the blaze, 
only two animals being rescued. The 
fire is believed to have been of incendiary 
origin. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—The Gallatin Mining Co., 
which has been operating on Wet Branch 
of Cabin Creek in the Kanawha County 
field under a lease from J. C. Blair, has 
subleased the plant to the Wet Branch 
Mining Company. 

Welch—Develcpment work will be un- 
dertaken in the near future or as soon as 
circumstances seem favorable, by the Pu- 
laski Iron Co. on holdings of the company 
near this place. Percival Johnson, of Pu- 
laski, Va., is the general manager of the 
company. 

Huntington—The Logan Fuel Co., re- 
cently chartered, expects to confine its ac- 
tivities for the present to the sale of coal 
produced in the Thacker, Logan, Kanawha, 


Pocahontas and New River fields. A. 
Land has been elected president of the 
company. Others interested are L. B. 


Ramsey and C. H. Land, the latter of the 
First National Bank of Logan. 

Fairmont—Affairs of the defunct Dakota 
Coal Co. were wound up when the trustees 
in bankruptcy of that company presented 
their report to the former stockholders of 
the company and paid over $5000 to the 
stockholders, the bankrupt company thus 
being able to meet more than all its out- 
standing indebtedness. This, however, be- 
came possible through the purchase of the 
plant and assets of the company some time 
ago by the Jamison Coal and Coke Com- 
pany. 

Fayetteville—Work has been started on 
the plant of the Simrall Coal Co., chartered 
a month or so ago, a force now being en- 


gaged in grading for a sidetrack to the 
company property in the Winding Gulf 
field in Raleigh County, where the com- 


pany has two seams awaiting development 
the Beckley and the Pocahontas—surveys 
of the property having been completed. A 
number of miners’ dwellings will be erected 
between now and the first of the year, when 
the company expects to begin operations. 
Dr. Gory Hogg is president of the com- 
pany; P. M. Snyder, vice president, and F. 
D. Drumheller, secretary-treasurer. Among 
others interested is S. A. Scott of the New 
River Company. 

Morrisville—The Rich Block Coal Co. has 
changed hands, Charles H. Bronson, J. L. 
Broh and others of Huntington having ac- 
quired the property and assets of the com- 
pany, the plant being located near here. 
The officers are: Charles H. Bronson, presi- 
dent; I. J. Rhodes, of McDowell County, 
vice president; H. L. Broh, of Huntington, 
secretary-treasurer. The Rich Block Co. 
originally represented the investment of 
Roanoke men, having been placed in opera- 
tion about two years ago. The plant was 
shut down on Jan. 1 and since that time 
has not been in operation. Just as soon as 
a number of improvements contemplated 
are finished the company hopes to be able 
to start operations again and on a larger 
scale than has heretofore been the case. 

KENTUCKY 

Hellier—The Allegheny Coal and Coke 
Co. is understood to have completed plans 
for the construction of the proposed new 
coal tipple at its plant. 

Lynch—The United States Coal and Coke 
Co. at this place is increasing its develop- 
ment in order to ship 300 cars of coal daily 
to Gary, Ind., for the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Hazard—aA slate slide in the mine of the 
Midland Mining Co., on Lotta Creek, re- 
sulted in the death of two miners, who 





were working on the face of a seam. Two 
other men 
jured. 


in the same room were unin- 
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ILLINOIS 
Auburn—An explosion in which two 


miners were killed, occurred early Satur- 
day morning, Mar. 29, at the Panther 
Creek mine at this place. 

Taylorville—Mine No. 8 of the Peabody 
Coal Co., located here, has been closed for 
two weeks during which time the machin- 
ery will be completely overhauled. About 
500 men are temporarily thrown out of 
employment. 

Maryville—The water train on the Troy 
& Eastern R.R., which supplied the Donk 
Bros. mine here, has been taken off because 
the mining company has laid a pipe line to 
a spring half a mile away which gives 
promise of supplying all the water that is 
needed. 


Matherville—The mine of the McCraney 
Sand and Gravel Co., of Rock Island, IIL, 
has closed down, all the coal having been 
worked out. It is probable that the tipple 
will be taken down and moved away. 
About 25 men were employed in the mine 
when it closed. 


Duquoin—Work has_ been started on 
the reopening of the old Barwell mine, 
which is located on the Wabash, Chester 
& Western R.R., west of here. Operations 
are being pushed by a new concern known 
as F. Soper & Co., of Cutler. The mine 
was abandoned some time ago, and it will 
be a long while before the mine is in work- 
ing condition. 

Belleville—State Mine Inspector Wright 
has filed suit in the court of Justice Wange- 
lin against the St. Louis & O’Fallon Coal 
and Mining Co., alleging that it has vio- 
lated the state mining law by failing to 
provide an adequate washhouse at the so- 
called Nigger Hollow Mine No. 2, and fail- 
ing to provide water under proper condi- 
tions. The mine employs between 500 and 
600 men. 


Carlinville—For the second time in a 
month the record for coal hoisted in a day 
was broken Saturday, Mar. 29, at the 
Standard Oil Co. mine here. The day’s 
hoist was 1212 loads, or 968 tons. The 
mine is being operated every day. Coal is 
also being produced at the Standard mine 
at Berry, and the finishing touches are 
being given to the installation of machin- 
ery. Coal is being taken from both the 
main shaft and the air shaft of the big 
mine at Shafer, which, wher all the ma- 
chinery is installed, will be the largest pro- 
ducer in the world. 

Valier—The village of Valier, east of 
Duquoin, is rapidly developing into a thriv- 
ing mining town as a result of the con- 
struction of what will be one of the largest 
mines in the state when completed. The 
mine, which is on the Burlington R.R., 
and is owned by that company, was 
started about a year ago. At the present 
time several hundred tons of coal are 
being hoisted each day from the air shaft, 


while a new steel tipple is being erected 
at the main shaft. New houses have been 
built in the town, and at the mine one 


engine-house, supply-house, washhouse and 
office building have been finished. A hos- 
pital will be erected at the mine in the 
near future. 


TEXAS 


Rockdale—-The Federal Fuel. Co. is un- 
derstood to be arranging plans for the early 
commencement of work on the development 
of a total of about 1400 acres of lignite coal 
properties in the vicinity of Rockdale, the 
works to have a capacity of about 1000 
tons daily. Headquarters of the company 
are in the Scanlon Building, Houston. 
Henry G. Butler is vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 


COLORADO 


Trinidad—An explosion in the Empire 
mine of the Empire Coal Co., near Aguilar, 
on Mar. 31, caused the death of eleven 
men. At this writing rescue crews are 
searching for two additional bodies believed 
buried. Six bodies have been brought to 
the surface and the bodies of five other 
dead have been located. Of 36 men who 
were in the mine when the explosion oc- 
curred, 23 made their way out through a 
connecting shaft. 


OREGON 


Marshfield—The Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, which has recently purchased the 
Beaver Hill coal mine, plans developments 
to increase the coal output. 





Foreign News 





Merritt, B. C.—Work has been resumed 
at the Diamond Vale coal mine. 
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Personals 








George Ing, engineer of the Black Dia- 
mond Coal Co., Marion, Ill., has resigned 
to accept a similar position with the Bell 
Coal Co. at Zeigler, Illinois. 

R. E. MeLain, until Jan. 15 superintend- 
ent of the Hewittville mine at Stonington, 
Ill, has been appointed superintendent of 
the Peabody mine at Stonington, succeeding 
Superintendent Anderson, who goes to Ken- 
tucky. 

Lieutenant-Commander H, J. Elson, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, has been released to in- 
active status and has resumed his civilian 
work as secretary and treasurer of the 
Walter <A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., with which company he was in 
charge of internal management and manu- 
facturing operations. 

E. C. Cherrington and T. R. Cooley, who 
for the past few years have been in the 
sales service department of the Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Co. at Milwaukee, 
have been transferred to the Pittsburgh 
office of the central district, Mr. Cherring- 
ton becoming office manager and Mr. 
Cooley, engineering correspondent. 

Lieut. A. Koenig, of the coast artillery, 
has been discharged from the service and 
has joined the forces of the Advance Ma- 
chinery and Supply Co., Denver, Colo., as 
sales engineer. Lieutenant Koenig graduated 
from the Electrical Engineering Department 
of the University. of Colorado in 1913 and 
has spent about four years in the employ 
of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. The last two years of this time was 
spent in the Experimental Department. 

Charles L. Smith, who has become as- 
sociated with the newly formed St. George 
Coal Co., 149 Broadway, New York City, 




















CHARLES L. SMITH 


was connected with Whitney & Kemmerer 
for 12 years. Mr. Smith came to New 
York from Pittsburgh in 1899 and became 
associated with J. Samuel Smoot, now a 
vice president of Burns Brothers. He re- 
mained with Mr. Smoot until 1907, serving 
as Deputy Commissioner of the Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York the last 
three years of that time, Mr. Smoot at that 
time being the Commissioner. During his 
connection with Whitney & Kemmerer Mr. 
Smith was city salesman for that concern 
and has been largely interested in the trade 
of large steam consumers. In addition to 
his other duties, Mr. Smith has for 15 years 
been the eastern representative of the 
Retail Coalman of Chicago. 











Obituary 


E. B. Sturgis, president of the Pinehill 
Coal Co., with offices at 17 Battery Place, 
New York City, died Tuesday, Apr. 8, at 
his home in Scranton, Penn. He was in 
his 74th year and had been in the coal 
business for upward of 50 years. 

William Clayton, a pioneer coal operator 
of Illinois, died a few days ago at the home 
of his son, Thomas Clayton, near Collins- 
ville, Ill. He was 80 years old. Thirty- 
five years ago he sank the first mine shaft 
in the vicinity of Collinsville. This was 
followed by another. Both mines were 
sold to the Consolidated Coal Co., of St. 
Louis. He was born in England, but came 
to America in 1863. Until the war pre- 
vented he made an annual trip to England. 
His last voyage was made on the “Lusi- 
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tania” a few months before it was sunk. 
Since he retired from mining he has lived 
on a farm. 





Coming Meetings 











its 


Illinois Mining Institute will hold 
Sec- 


annual meeting May 22, 23 and 24. 

retary, Martin Bolt, Springfield, Ill. 
National Coal Association will meet May 

21, 22 and 23, at Congress Hotel, Chicago, 


Ill. Secretary, J. D. A. Morrow, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
International Railway Fuel Association 


will hold its annual meeting May 19-22 at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, 
J. G. Crawford, Chicago, III. 

Indiana Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual spring meeting 
Apr. 23 and 24 at Indianapolis, Ind. Sec- 
retary, R. R. Yeagley, Indianapolis, Ind. 

National Foreign Trade Council will hold 
its sixth convention at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., April 24-26. Secretary, O. K. 
Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New York City. 

American Society of Civil Engineers will 


hold its forty-ninth annual convention in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., June 17 
to 20. Secretary, C. W. Hunt, 33 West 


39th St., New York City. 

Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the United 
States of America will hold its annual 
meeting July 8 to 11 at Indianapolis, Ind., 
subject to ratification of executive commit- 
tee. Secretary, J. W. Paul, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

American Manufacturers’ Export Associ- 
ation will tender a luncheon at 12:30 p.m., 
to all its members who may be in attend- 
ance at the National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention in Chicago, Apr. 25 to 26, at the 
Congress Hotel. 

Kentucky Mining Institute after having 
skipped two years, one on account of the 
war and the other due to the influenza 
epidemic, expects to hold its annual meet- 
ing this year. While the date and place 
of meeting have not definitely been set, it 
will probably be held on May 30 and 31 
at Lexington, Ky. Secretary, C. W. Strick- 
land, Huntington, W. Va. 





Recent Coal and Coke Patents 











New York, N. 
Filed Aug. 


Furnace. C. D. Mosher, 
Y., 1,289,037. Dec. 24, 1918. 
9, 1917. Serial No. 185,227. 

Ash Sifter. H. C. Miller, 
Penn., 1,288,958. Dec. 24, 1918. 
June 2, 1917. Serial No. 172,514. 

Mine Car Wheel and Axle. T. A. Parker, 
Brazil, Ind., 1,289,249. Dec. 31, 1918. Filed 
Apr. 30, 1918. Serial No. 231,638. 

Smoke Washer. R. J. Johnson, Lake 
Benton, Mich., 1,289,797. Dec. 31, 1918. 
Filed Mar. 1, 1918. Serial No. 219,929. 


_,, Smoke Washer. S. W. Glassford, Sr., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1,289,439. Dec. 31, 1918. 
Filed June 8, 1916. Serial No. 218,843. 
Manufacture of Coke. A. McD. Duck- 
ham, Ashstead, England, 1,289,045. Dec. 
24, a. Filed May 19, 1915. Serial No. 
Attaching Device for Miners’ Cap Lamps. 
Brock, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1,289,631. 


Parkesburg, 
Filed 


Dec. 31, 1918. Filed June 19, 1918. Serial 
No. 240,870. 

Automatic Coaling Station. M. Miller 
and T. S. Leake, Chicago, II], 1,288,959. 
Dec. 24, 1918. Filed Apr. 27, 1914. Serial 


No. 834,796. 


Coke Oven. R. S. Moss, Chicago, IIL, 
and A. Roberts, Evanston, IIl., 1,289,870. 
Dec. 31, 1918. Filed Jan. 7, 1914. Serial 
No. 810,809. 


Mining Machine. 
to Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
Ohio, 1,290,022. Dec. 31, 1918. 
7, 1918. Serial No. 783,564. 

Furnace Cleaning Door. C. E. Robinson, 
assignor to E. Keeler Co., Williamsport, 
Penn., 1,289,917. Dec. 31, 1918. Filed Feb. 
28, 1918. Serial No. 219,574. 

Pulverized Fuel Burner. H. S. Flanegin, 
assignor to Eastern Steel Co., Pottsville, 
Penn., 1,289,144. Dec. 31, 1918. Filed 
May 15, 1916. Serial No. 97,666. 


N. O. Levin, assignor 
Columbus, 
Filed Aug. 


Dec. 31, 


Ohio, 1,290,020. 
Seria) No. 


1 Filed Aug. 7, 1913. 
783,564, 

_Coal Loading Shovel. W. Ferris, W. M. 
Bager and M. Fykse, assignors to 
1,289,426. 
Filed Apr, 28, 1917. Serial 


Bucyrus Co., S. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dee. 31, 1918. 
No. 165 


,215. 
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} Trade Catalogs 








Sullivan Drill Sharpener.—Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Co., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin 72-C. 
Pp. 24, 6x9 in., illustrated. A compressed 
air machine for making rock drill and 
hammer drill bits by hammering. 

Flory Hoists. S. Flory Manufacturing 
Co., Bangor, Penn. Catalog No. 26. Pp. 
160, 6 x 93 in., iNustrated. Bighth edition 
of the company’s catalog of improved hoist- 
ing engines and other machinery. 

Deister-Overstrom Diagonal Deck Con- 
centrating Tables. Deister Concentrator 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. Bulletin No. 3. Pp. 
24, 9 x 6 in., illustrated. Descriptive of the 
company’s diagonal deck types of ore con- 
centrators., 

“Imperial” Tie Tamping Outfits. Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., New York, N. Y. Form No. 
9123. Pp. 24, 6 x 9 in., illustrated. Pro- 
fusely illustrated catalog showing applica- 
tion of outfit on many railroads in the 
United States. 

C-H Wiring Devices—Push Button 
Specialties. The Cutler-Hammer Manufac- 
turing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Catalog. Pp. 
64, 8 x 10% in., illustrated. Lists describe 
and give prices of a full line of push- 
button sockets. 

Piymouth Gasoline Locomotives. J. D. 
Fate Co., Plymouth, Ohio. Catalog No. 4. 
Bulletin O. Pp. 8, 84 x 11 in., illustrated. 
Gives views of these motors in use at the 
coal mines and quotes from the testimo- 
nials of a number of large operators. 

Wheeler Steam Jet Air Pump: Wheeler 
Condenser and Engineering Co., Carteret, 
N. J. Premliminary Bulletin No. 113. Pp. 
8, 8 x 103 in.; illustrated. Explains the 
operating principles of the pump and gives 
reasons for high efficiency. The inter-con- 
denser is minutely described. The pump is 
applicable to jet condensers as well as to 
surface condensers. 





Industrial News 











New York, N. Y¥.—Charles F. Ames & 
Co., Ltd., 90 West St., have been appointed 
to act as the New York sales department 
of the Platt Iron Works, of Dayton, Ohio, 
manufacturers of pumping and power plant 
equipment. 

Chicago, Il.—F. V. Sargent has been ap- 
pointed by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
as district manager of sales in the Boston 
territory, succeeding F. S. Eggleston. Mr. 
Sargent’s headquarters will be at 182 High 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Charleston, W. Wa.—Further  develop- 
ment of Elk River territory is indicated by 
the execution of a lease on 113 acres from 


E. J. and W. E. Thomas to J. G. Vaughn, 
and should conditions become propitious 


further plans will be made for mining coal. 
Orange, N. J.—The Edison Storage Bai- 
tery Co. has a new price list, effective Maz. 
1, 1919, reducing the price of type A, B and 
G Edison cells approximately 16 per cent. 
This company is also boosting prosperity 
by using the slogan: Procrastination mur- 
ders industry—stir things up! 
Wilmington, Del.—l!. 1. Du Pont de 
Nemours announces that effective Apr. 1, 
T. E. Doremus has been transferred to the 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Export Co. as 
general eastern manager, with headquar- 
ters in Shanghai, China. E. R. Galvin has 
been appointed manager of the sporting 
powder division to succeed Mr. Doremus. 
Petros, Tenn.—The State Board of Con- 
trol has recently awarded contracts for the 
furnishing of the necessary washing ma- 
chinery, conveying and elevating equip- 
ment, belting, etc., to be used in connection 
with the construction of the new coal tip- 
ple at its Brushy Mountain mines, to re- 
place the structure recently destroyed by 


fire. 
Chicago, Ill—The Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. announces the discontinuance of 


its office at Wichita, Kan., and the transfer 
of stock to Eldorado, Kan., where an of- 
fice and warehouse have been established. 
The company also announces the opening 
of a new office at Tulsa, Okla., 313 Rich- 
ards Building, with warehouses at 102 No. 
Cheyenne Street. 

Louisville, Ky.—Western Kentucky coal 
operators have petitioned the Louisville 
District Freight Traffic Committee for es- 
tablishment of a rate of $1.35 from the 
section to Camp Taylor, at Louisville, as 
against a present rate of $1.40 to $1.60 per 
ton, and further requests that the rate of 
$1 per ton from southern Indiana be raised 


to $1.35, alleging that discrimination is 
now practiced. 
Buffalo, N. Y¥.—Work on the byproduct 


plant of the Donner-Union Coke Co., which 





687 


was suspended when the armistice was 
signed, has been resumed, the Government 


taking part. <A large force is employed, 
but the work will take several months. The 
plan is for the Bonner and Union furnaces 
in the city to use the coke in their furnaces 
here. It is reported that the coke ovens of 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. will also be 
rebuilt. 

Morgantown, W. WVa.—The Department 
of Mining, West Virginia University, has 
issued a poster descriptive of its short 
course in coal mining, which begins June 
16 and ends July 26, 1919. At the close 
of the course the State Mining Department 
will conduct an examination for mine fore- 
man and fireboss certificates. The poster 
is quite r plete with information. It con- 
tains the list of subjects to be taught dur- 
ing the course and gives the schedule of 
classes. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Standard Rail 
and Steel Co. announces that I. H. Cohn, 
formerly of the National Steel Rail Co., 
has become associated with the com- 
pany and will be in complete charge of 
the rail department, handling all matters 
relative to relaying rails and _ railroad 
equipment. The modern plant of the com- 
pany in Madison, IIll., is now nearing com- 
pletion. On and after Mar. 31, 1919, the 
company will occupy Suite 1108-1115, Boat- 
men’s Bank Building, St. Louis. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Lewiston Black 
Coal Co. will hereafter conduct operations 
on a more extensive scale at Seth, Boone 
County, where the plant of the company is 
located, this operation being on Coal River. 
The capital of the company has been in- 
creased to $100,000. It is proposed to in- 
stall an electric power plant and electrical 
machinery throughout, giving the plant 
a capacity of about 140,000 tons a day. 
Coal will be mined in the Cedar Grove 
seam, which at this company’s mine is 
about 5 ft. thick. 

Cumberland, Md.—The statistics of the 
Cumberland coal trade for the year 1918, 
recently compiled from official sources by 
the auditor’s office of the Cumberland & 
Pennsylvania Ry., Cumberland, shows a 
total production of 7,122,441 tons for the 
Georges Creek and Upper Potomac region 
in West Virginia. Of this amount 3,205,- 
500 tons were from the Maryland or 
Georges Creek field and the remaining 3,- 
916,551 tons from the Upper Potomac field. 
The total output of the two fields has 
been exceeded in only three previous years—— 





1906, 7,188,033 tons; 1907, 7,360,336 tons; 
1910, 7,148,968 tons. 
Morgantown, W. Wa.—Weather condi- 


tions permitting, there will be no further 
delay in the completion of the Indian Creek 
& Northern R.R., a coal-carrying road 
which is being built into the Empire tract 
in Monongalia County in order to permit 
the New England Fuel and Transportation 


Co. to open mines and develop its large 
holdings in the county. It will require five 
months to complete construction work 


started last year, but which was suspended 
during the winter months. The coal com- 
pany is going ahead with its work of mak- 
ing openings and getting ready for opera- 
tions on a very large scale. 

Jefferson City, Mo.—The lower House 
passed the Washhouse Bill on the fourth 
instant. This hill, which requires all min- 
ing companies in the State of Missouri to 
provide hot and cold water showers for 
their employees, is one that prevails in 
nearly all the mining states, with the ex- 
ception of Missouri. The bill will work a 
hardship on many of the mining com- 
panies, for all companies that have more 
than five employees come under the law. 
There are a lot of little strip mines and 
little drift mines that will evidently have 
to close down because they cannot stand 
the expense. <A large number of these 
mines are what is known as “local mines,” 
which provide coal for the little communi- 
ties close by in the winter months. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in a brief forwarded by Joseph 
W. Folk, general counsel of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, is asked to throw 
out in its entirety the report recently filed 
by Examiner Mackley, which held that the 
bridge arbitrary of 20c. a ton on coal trans- 
ported from East St. Louis to St. Louis is 
justified. The examiner’s report, he de- 
clares, is based on erroneous assumptions 
and erroneous conceptions of law. He asks 
that the Commission require the railroads to 
make and maintain a basis of group rates 
from the Illinois mines to St. Louis, East 
St. Louis, Dupo, Venice, Madison and Gran- 
ite City, composing the St. Louis industrial 
district. In his brief Folk takes 25 excep- 
tions to the findings of the examiner. ‘The 
arbitrary has been in dispute for several 
years, and has been in litigation and be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
much of the time. 
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Weekly Review 


Railroad Fuel Controversy Still at Its Hetght—Buying of Bituminous Still of a Desultory 
Character—Contract Business Being Closed—Best Grades of Soft Coal in Demand 
—Anthracite Investigation Discloses That Price Increase Was Justified 


F CHIEF interest in the coal 
()ivsation during the past week 

was the turn of events in the rail- 
road fuel controversy. The Railroad 
Administration has come out flat-footed 
against a price-fixing program. Until 
this vexatious question is settled the 
general market cannot be said to be on 
a firm basis. 

The efforts of the Industrial Board 
of the Department of Commerce to pro- 
mote business activity by stabilizing 
prices have, by the attitude of the rail- 
roads, been brought to naught. The 
steel men, who had taken it for granted 
that the Railroad Administration would 
purchase rails after they had reduced 
prices from 10 to 14 per cent., are now 
disillusioned. The coal men, when ap- 
proached by the Industrial Board with 
a similar proposition to fix coal prices, 
profiting by the developments in the 
steel situation, demanded assurances 
that the Railroad Administration and 
other Government departments would 
buy coal at the prices agreed upon. 
Chairman Peek, of the Industrial Board, 
upon taking the matter up with Di- 
rector General Hines was informed that 
the railroads insisted upon purchasing 
coal in their own way and at their own 
price. 

Stripped of all camouflage, this 
means that the railroads insist that coal 
be sold to them below the cost of pro- 
duction, and that the public be made to 
pay more than a just price for the coal 
it consumes. In other words, the Rail- 
road Administration asks the bitumi- 


nous coal operators to gouge the public 
in order that the railroads may pur- 
chase their coal supplies at a ridiculous 
price. 

In the meantime the attitude of the 
Railroad Administration is working the 
bituminous coal industry a great deal 
of harm. Large consumers are buying 
only from hand to mouth, as it were, 
hoping that the railroads will prove 
successful in their attempt at beating 
down prices, and expecting to make the 
lower prices the basis for much of the 
now-delayed contract business for the 
coming coal year. The result is that 
there is much idle time at the mines. 
Operators, however, have learned some 
lessons during the recent war period. 
They purpose adhering to their policy 
of selling coal at a reasonable profit— 
and in this they have the backing of 
their employees. 

Market conditions in bituminous coal 
show signs of improvement in spite of 
the many deterring influences, though 
buying is still on a relatively small 
scale. The best grades of coal are most 
in demand, consumers as a rule exer- 
cising the keenest sort of discrimina- 
tion in the selection of fuel to meet 
their needs. In some cases concessions 
have been made on coals of medium to 
inferior grades. Many industries, how- 
ever, have not yet resumed anywhere 
near normal activity and will not buy 
and store coal regardless of price. 

Some contracts have been closed for 
the new coal year by purchasing agents 
who have carefully surveyed the situa- 


tion. Labor troubles are impending, a 
car shortage is almost certain when 
crops begin to move in the summer and 
fall, and production of soft coal is 
lower than ever. In fact, the daily out- 
put of bituminous for the week ended 
Mar. 22 is the lowest recorded during 
the past three years, the total ton- 
nage mined for the week in the entire 
United States being 7,599,000 net tons. 
Consumers who are not covered by con- 
tract will find themselves unable to 
procure all the spot coal they need as 
the months go by. 

Of the utmost importance to the 
anthracite industry was the statement 
made by Governor Sproul of Pennsylva- 
nia on Apr. 4 that the increase of 10 
cents a ton in the price of hard coal 
beginning with May is justified. It will 
tend to stimulate buying on the part of 
consumers who were of the belief that 
investigation would lead to a charge of 
profiteering on the part of the 
operators. : 

Owing to the lack of demand, the 
production of anthracite has been de- 
creasing steadily, though the output of 
1,437,000 net tons during the week 
ended Mar. 22 is 216,000 net tons bet- 
ter than the output the week previous. 
Production at the mines should be 
stimulated as much as possible during 
the coming spring and summer months, 
or else hard coal will be scarce and 
prices much higher in the fall and 
winter. Consumers should heed the 
“Order Early” injunction of Dr. Gar- 
field and lay in their coal supply now. 





WEEKLY COAL PRODUCTION 


The output of bituminous coal in the 
United States during the week ended Mar. 
29 is estimated at 7,599,000 net tons, as 
against 7,488,000 net tons during the week 
ended Mar. 22, and 11,006,000 net tons dur- 
ing the week ended Mar. 30, 1918. The 
increase during the current week of 
slightly over 100,000 net tons was slight, 
and by no means records the improvement 
which was expected as a result of the 
“Order Early’ campaign inaugurated by 
the United States Fuel Administration sev- 
eral weeks ago. In fact, the present daily 
output is the lowest recorded during the 
past three years. Estimates place produc- 
tion for the coal year ended Mar. 31 at 
558,000,000 net tons, which production was 
approximately 6,309,000 net tons in excess 
of the output of the coal year 1917-18, or 
slightly over 1 per cent. During the cur- 
rent week the average production per work- 
ing day is estimated at 1,266,000 net tons 
in comparison with 1,784,000 net tons for 
the coal year 1918-19, and 1,763,000 net 
tons for the year preceding. 

The production of anthracite in the 
United States during the week ended Mar. 
29 is estimated at 1,437,000 net tons, and 
is a considerable improvement over the 
output during the week ended Mar. 22, 
estimated at 1,221,000 net tons. The out- 


put of the corresponding week of 1918 was 





estimated at 2,099,000 net tons. The total 
production for the coal year to date is 
estimated at 91,975,000 net tons, as 
against 99,568,000 net tons during the same 
period of last year. The daily average 
per working day during the current week is 
estimated at 240,000 net tons, and is con- 
siderably in excess of the daily average 
recorded during the past few months. 

Carriers’ reports for the week ended Mar. 
29 show increased loading in all districts 
with the exception of the southern West 
Virginia fields, southwestern Virginia and 
the Iowa, Texas and southwest states. The 
decreases where they occurred were slight, 
while in central Pennsylvania there was an 
increase in loading of 1100 carloads, or ap- 
proximately 5 per cent., and in Ohio 1200 
carloads, or 10 per cent. Slight increases 
occurred in all other fields. 

Bituminous coal shipped to New England 
by tidewater during the week ended Mar. 
29 is estimated at 89,166 net tons, and is 
a slight decrease compared with the ton- 
nage shipped during the week ended Mar. 
22, estimated at 93,376 net tons. Shipments 
to New York and Philadelphia during the 
current week were extremely light, amount- 
ing to but 14,235 net tons as against 40,432 
net tons during the week preceding. Ship- 
ments from Baltimore were slightly in ex- 
cess of those of the week ended Mar. 22, 
while the tonnage loaded at Hampton 





Roads exceeded that of the preceding week 
by 4 per cent. 

Total shipments of bituminous coal from 
all tidewater harbors, during the week 
ended Mar. are estimated at 402,126 
net tons, and exceed the tonnage shipped 
during the preceding week by approxi- 
mately 11 per cent. The improvement oc- 
curred at all harbors with the exception of 
Baltimore, where the tonnage . loaded 
amounted to 25,538 net tons, as compared 
with 32,040 net tons during the week ended 
Mar. 22. 

The production of beehive coke in_ the 
United States during the week ended Mar. 
29 was extremely low, and the estimate of 
365,107 net tons for that week is 39,168 
net tons, or approximately 10 per cent., 
below the production of the week 
ended Mar. 22, and 244,056 net 
or approximatelly 40 per cent. 
the production of the corresponding 
week of 1918. For the calendar year to 
date, the production is estimated at 5,979,- 
152 net tons, as against 7,102,192 net tons 
during the same period of last year, all 
states falling behind the output recorded 
during 1918. The daily average per work- 
ing day during the current week is esti- 
mated at 60,851 net tons, as compared with 
78,673 net tons, the daily average for this 
year to date, and 93,000 net tons, the daily 
average for the same period of 1918. 

















April 10, 1919. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
tribution of dry goods is running much 
ss, compared with the same week of 1918. 
eders from road salesmen for immediate 
livery were in smaller volume and com- 
tments for fall were much below the 
tal of the comparative period of last year. 
‘rading is very active but in small lots, 
d many more merchants were in the 
irket. They report a continuance of 
<cellent retail business. Collections were 
iisfactory. 
Bradstreet’s—More irregularity is shown 
the general trade and industrial situa- 
1 with a rather sharply defined differ- 
-e in the tone of reports from purely dis- 
‘vibutive trade as opposed to those dealing 
with big primary lines such as iron, steel, 
oal and kindred trades. In the former, 
iespite Weather irregularities such as rain 
nd snowstorms actual buying of spring 
oods, men’s wearing apparel, clothing, 
hoes, Women’s wear in general, millinery, 
mplements and hardware has expanded 
many points. 
The Iron Age—The second week of the 
new iron and steel prices has brought lit- 
tle broadening of demand. Inquiries and 


specifications have increased. but prac- 
‘ically all the business offered is still recog- 
nized as having been held back awaiting 
the reductions. The Railroad Administra- 
tion’s refusal to accept the _ Industrial 
Board’s prices on steel or to be bound by 


those yet to be fixed on coal and building 
material seriously threatens the whole 
stabilizing program, since the _ railroads 
would buy normally over 25 per cent. of 
the country’s production of coal and 20 
per cent. of its steel. It is not surprising 
in view of the jumble at Washington, that 
individual buyers are in no haste to spread 
sail. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
The Boston wool market is fairly active 
and there is still a good demand for fine 
wools of all kinds. Although it is a bit 
early for many transactions in the new 
domestic clip, growers and country dealers 
are showing a keen interest in prospects. 
Heavy buying of domestic fleeces is looked 
for, and some are predicting that the sea- 
son will open with prices around 40 to 45c. 
to the growers. Shearing is under way in 
Arizona, and the cutting of the new clip 
in eastern Utah and northwestern Colorado 
started this week. Cotton mill treasurers 
feel optimistic and several authorities in 
Boston predict that the mills will soon be 
in the market for more of the staple. The 
United States seems to have a _ splendid 
future ahead of it in cotton and in other 
commodities. 





Atlantic Seaboard 








BOSTON 


Somewhat better inquiry. Concessions 
made for prompt shipment all-rail. Large 
buyers still withhold purchases. No devel- 
opments in railroad buying. Differential 
heavily against distribution inland from 
tidewater plants. Hampton Roads coals 
onfined to seaboard. No active market 
ooked for until July. Shipping situation 
sot helpful. Railroad-owned barge rates 
innouneced, Will help movement over New 
‘ork piers. Much talk of fuel oil. Re- 
‘ueed rates named on anthracite barges. 
air volume of business for April mining, 
mt demand lacks snap. Light receipts 
verywhere in March, Retailers advise 
‘ouseholders to take on coal. Screenings 
nd steam sizes not so plentiful. 


Bituminous—The past week there have 
‘en signs of improvement, but buying is 
ill on a relatively small scale. Inquiry 
1” the higher grades all-rail is more no- 
‘eable; there is more discrimination than 
iS usual in normal years, and instances 
ultiply where consumers are taking pains 
_Select coals that will meet their indi- 
jual requirements. This is particularly 
ue among those who have ordinarily used 
‘ocahontas and New River from Hampton 
sads. The few coals in central Pennsyl- 
nia that have coking qualities are being 
pecially sought by consumers of this kind. 
considerable tonnage has been placed in 
territory at $3.10 per net ton f.o.b. 
ines through selling agents who are in 
sition to assure their trade that coal of 
VY standard will be furnished. 
.t the same time, on practically all but 
> quality grades, there are considerable 
oncessions made _ to induce consignees to 
‘ake coal in April and May. Grades that 
‘© held with reasonable firmness for con- 
ract at $2.95 are being offered for spot 
‘pment at $2.65@2.80, and with little re- 
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sult. In the Fairmont district every effort 
is being made to get orders for the next 
60 days, but the outlook is discouraging 
so far as New England is concerned. In 
the Greensburg and Pittsburgh districts 
there is the same light output and the same 
pressure on consumers to supply shipping 
instructions. A few comprehensive orders 
will soon be in the market, and there will 
be a great deal of interest in the trade to 
see whether contracts are closed for season 
delivery or whether it is decided to buy 
from month to month as the railroads have 
begun to do. 

Buyers now completely understand the 
heavy differential that applies against rail- 
and-water deliveries to inland points. There 
are industrial centers like Fitchburg, Mass., 
where reliance was ordinarily placed on 
water coal via Providence and Boston, but 
where there is now a freight rate inland 
from Boston of $1.40 besides a largely in- 
creased charge at the rehandling point. 
It is a foregone conclusion that Hampton 
Roads coals will have no chance whatever 
this year to meet all-rail competition at 
such a point, or even at Lawrence, Mass., 
where the rate from Boston is $1.05. Cur- 
rent prices at Boston are $7.50@7.75 on 
cars, while to most points the all-rail rates 
are $3.20@4 from central Pennsylvania, It 
is easy to see therefore that Hampton 
Roads coals this year will be pretty gen- 
erally confined in this territory to a fringe 
along the seaboard. At present minimum 
freights from Norfolk or Newport News the 
quality of Pocahontas and New River will 
doubtless hold such tonnage, but the loss 
inland is going to be very large. The 
smokeless agencies are making efforts to 
place their coal on the $5.14 per gross 
ton basis at Hampton Roads, but even at 
$2 freight to Boston the proposition is not 
favorable enough to induce much buying. 
A share of what business was to be had 
was closed on the basis of $2.35 per net 
ton f.ob. mines for Pocahontas. 

No active market on Southern coals, at 
least, is expected before July, although 
the quiet purchases now being made from 
time to time tend, of course, to discount 
any really active market the coming sea- 
son. Factors who own their own steamers 
are certain of their seaboard trade, to an 
extent, but those who are not so situated 
will doubtless find very light picking. Cer- 
tainly that is the state of things today, 
and the attitude of the Shipping Board in 
not making a further reduction of rates on 
steamers belonging to the Government is 
not calculated to help. 

A feature of the. marine freight market 
is the recent reduction of rates on bitumin- 
ous in railroad-owned barges. From Port 
Reading, N. J., to Boston the rate has been 
reduced from $2.05 to $1.30, the rate to 
points east of Newburyport being fixed at 
$2. This reduction is not expected to have 
any marked effect upon the situation, the 
reduction to points east of Newburyport 
amounting to only 40c. It will not, how- 
ever, dispose the railroads in Maine to turn 
any more readily to steamers from Balti- 
more or Hampton Roads. 

Bituminous prices at wholesale are about 
as follows, f.o.b. mines and at loading ports, 
per gross or net ton as designated: 


Cambrias 


and 
Clearfields Somersets 


F.o.b. mines, net tons. .... $2.15@2.75 $2.80@3.35 
Philadelphia, grosstons.... 4.20@4.90 5.00@5.40 
New York, grosstons...... 4.50@5.25 5.35@5.80 


Alongside Boston (water 
coal), gross tons........ 6.10@6.85 6.90@7.65 


Georges Creek is quoted at $3.20 f.o.b. 
mines per net ton. 

Pocahontas and New River are un- 
changed at $4.69@5.14 f.o.b. Norfolk and 
Newport News, Va., for spot coal. Along- 
side Boston the present gross ton range 
would be $7.15@8.10. 


Anthracite—The important announce- 
ment this week was the revision downward 
of rates on hard coal in barges under the 
jurisdiction of the Railroad Administration. 
Just at a time when the trade was begin- 
ning to despair of an equitable decision the 
new freights were given out. The $1.80 
rate to Boston was reduced to $1.25, and 
to other points in proportion. The rate of 
$1.75 to Long Island Sound ports is scaled 
down to $1.15, and the rates to ports east 
of Newburyport from $2.10 to $1.35@1.50. 
The effect upon many retailers along the 
coast was almost immediate. They began 
filing their orders for spring shipment, 
realizing that the present basis is in all 
probability the lowest cost price of the year. 

Steam. sizes, and _ particularly dock 
screenings, are in short supply at all the 
lodding piers. There seems to be a liberal 
inquiry for these coals, but buyers are dis- 
criminating and do not make purchases un- 
less they can get the quality desired. 
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NEW YORK 


; Retail dealers are receiving all-rail coal 
in large quantities. With the mines work- 
ing but little more than half time, stocks 
of the steam coals are kept down and prices 
are maintained. Consumers expected to 
place orders for next winter’s supply. Bi- 
tuminous operators watching controversy 
with Railroad Administration. Loaded 
barges scarce and good prices are obtained 
for them. High grade coals in demand. 


Anthracite—The continuation of the 
marine tie-up in this harbor has resulted in 
more all-rail coal coming into Manhattan 
and the Bronx than has been received here 
in many years. In this way the problem 
of keeping the inhabitants of these two 
boroughs from freezing, if such a thing 
Were necessary, has been solved, and its 
value may be proved in the event of a 
tie-up or any serious transportation diffi- 
culty at some future time. The loaded cars 
are brought into the city via the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge route and the New York 
Central lines and are easily transferred 
across the Harlem River and canal by rail- 
road lighters. Those dealers whose yards 
are not located along the tracks can load 
the coal into trucks and cart it to the 
consumers. 

There has not been much _ activity in 
spring buying. While retail dealers have 
placed orders with the wholesale dealers, 
the receipt of orders by them has not been 
up to expectations. A decided improve- 
ment is looked for during the next few 
weeks when consumers are satisfied that 
there will not be any spring decrease in 
prices. Dealers are _ circularizing their 
trade and advising them to place their 
orders early. 

Retail prices in Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn show a difference of 50c. per ton for 
the domestic coals, the schedule being as 
follows: 


Manhattan Brooklyn 


Brokelt OF €9@s «..666.6065060 $10.00 $10.50 
SLOG CRO Ree ere 10.25 10.75 
CRORE oc css:s'aac.e oo oereun's 10.35 10.75 
COMM dciare wala Soc we 6 wa wk ee 8.50 .00 
AUC WHORG oe oo aii acac sc iae'e 6.90 7.00 
EMR Gos a9 oe es Hawa Mossad ss 6.40 6.50 
oe 5.95 6.00 
Soft coal y fe 5 7.25 





_For the first time in a couple of years 
city departments are advertising for coal 
and buying it according to specifications 
Since shortly after this country entered 
the war the specifications have been sus- 
pended and the buying was done in the 
open market. 

Dumpings of anthracite here for the 
week ended Apr.4 show an increase of more 
than 1000 cars over the previous week, 1917 
cars having been dumped as compared with 
986 the week before. During March 6439 
cars were dumped as compared with 15,137 
cars in February and 23,756 cars in 
January. 

The steam sizes, because of the slow 
work at the mines, are not in over-supply 
and prices are being held firm. 

Current quotations, white ash, per gross 
ton, at the mine and f.o.b. tidewater at the 
lower ports are as follows: 


Company 
Mine Circular 
Broken $5.95 $7.80 
RS aviy sc cexndecucceeseens 5.85 7.70 
NG eh oes rece cascssrecenees 6.10 7.95 
CRE ooo dase Sa asse neces 6.20 8.05 
Rare renga tadas carne Kes 4.80 6.55 
HUGRWNGSE ees cs ee cceccede tens 3.40 5.15 
NAME ob ov eddie cca ccwusns 2.25 4.50 
PREMIO sh wragiahe's ta Wore wlareia site 2.25 4.00 


Bituminous—The local trade has had 
much to engage its attention this week. 
Most dealers are watching the develop- 
ments in the controversy with the Railroad 
Administration regarding coal purchases 
and no doubt would like to see it ended. 
They are also interested in the outcome of 
the marine strike and daily expect a settle- 
ment. Many consumers are almost with- 
out coal and are on the anxious seat re- 
garding future supplies. 

Loaded barges which were obtainable 
are now nearly all taken. Following the 
settlement with the tidewater boatmen last 
week there was a rush to fill the waiting 
boats, and many shippers were successful. 
Some of the barges were on their way to 
destination when the tugmen were ordered 
to stop work, and further shipments were 
stopped. Altogether it was estimated there 
were 100 barges tied up at the various 
terminals. 

There were dumped at the local docks 
during the week ended Apr. 4, 3449 cars 
as compared with 3012 cars the week prev- 
ious, and during the month of March 11,516 
cars as compared with 23,668 cars in Feb- 
ruary and 23,769 cars in January. 

There is a good demand for high-grade 
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coals, and while the range of prices does 
not show any change from those of a week 
back, there were some slight changes in 
individual sales on certain coals. 4 
Buyers continue to cling to the notion 
that prices are going downward and hesi- 
tate before closing up for a year’s supply. 
Current quotations at the mine for vari- 
ous grades of bituminous coal for spot de- 


livery and contract follow: 
Spot Contract 

South Forks....... $2.90 to $3.25 $2.95 to $3.50 
CambriaC ounty - 

(good grades).... 2.80to 3.10 2.95 to 3.25 
Clearfield County 

(good grades).... 2.65to 2.95 2.80to 2.95 
Reynoldsville...... 2.65to 2.85 2.85to 2.95 
Quemahoning..... 2.85to 3.10 2.95to 3.10 
Somerset County 

(best grades).....  2.75to 2.95 2.95to 3.10 
Somerset County 

(poorer grades)... 2.40to 2.75 2.75to 2.95 
Western Maryland. 2.50to 2.75 2.65to 2.85 
PairmMont ......0 00000 2.10to 2.35 2.35to 2.50 
Latrobe........... 2.10to 2.25 2.25to 2.40 
Greensburg........  2.35to 2.40 2.35to 2.60 
Westmoreland 3-in. 2.60to 2.75 2.65to 2.75 
Westmoreland run- 

of-mine.. sora. eeeOito. 2:65 2.40to 2.65 


BALTIMORE 

A little better line of inquiry developing 
in soft coal and prices on immediate sales 
stronger. Contract quotations 
closings few. Hard coal retail 
schedule is announced for a month, 

Bituminous—The larger factors in _the 
soft-coal trade here all say that there is a 
better inquiry for fuel. Letters are now 
coming in asking for quotations both on 
contract and on immediate sales. On _ im- 
mediate sales there is a tendency to stiffen 
now that the mine production curtailment 
has about reached the proportion of the 
demand for coal for quick delivery. 

Few contracts are being made for the 
time being, the consumers apparently stand- 
ing by the plan to purchase in the open 
market. The idea that the Government 
talk of lower coal prices is to be a real 
element for the future is being encouraged 
by consumers and laughed at by the better 
posted coal men. The latter say that the 
Government’s well known attitude of dis- 
couraging any attempt to cut mine wage 
scales in order to allow production at a 
price that would enable a cut in coal prices 
and at the same time assure fair profits 
to the trade is too assured to make any 
material cut possible. J 

Locally one part of the trade, that in- 
terested in bunker coal, is not satisfied 
with the railroad administration rule at 
this point which is forcing all except coal 
cargo taking ships to bunker from lighters. 
They say that the added cost of the lighter 
plan is sending ships for bunker coal to 
Newport News, where it is possible to take 
bunker coal direct from the chutes. This 
end of the trade is also looking to the 
early clean-up of some 18,500 tons of navy 
coal stored here, which was bought by the 
Shipping Board to be sold to vessels under 
its control, to the exclusion of just that 
much private business in the trade. 

Anthracite—The hard-coal dealers have 
announced their retail schedule, which is 
to remain in force until further notice. The 


somewhat 
firm and 





prices are 40c. below those set last Nov. 
11 by the Maryland Fuel Administration 


and which remained in effect until the pres- 
ent new rate was given out the past week. 
Dealers are now urging consumers to take 
coal at once, and warning that the whole- 
sale advance of 10c. per month from May 
1 will ultimately force up the retail rates. 
Just how and when the 50c. wholesale ad- 
vance to Sept. 1 is to be absorbed by the 
retail trade has not as yet been decided 
upon. The new retail schedule, based on 
the long ton of 2240 Ib., with 25c. off for 
cash within ten days of delivery and 50c. 
added for all bag or wheelbarraw 





a ton 
haulage from carts to cellars, is as follows: 
Half 
Ton Ton 
Hard White Ash— 
No. 1! (broken)................. $019.50 $5.90 
No. 2 (egg)..... ovakecmarrae 11.50 5.90 
MO; DS AMOVO) ons oc eneeusevew ens 11.75 6.00 
No. 4 (chestnut)........ stea) Gee 6.10 
Pea coal pra Rie ed wate awh tes 10.00 5.415 
Buckwheat eae ae a 8.20 4.25 
Sunbury 
ED OSS) Se ees ee nea 11.50 5.90 
PER PID. 5xo50's Sdeactawsee 1.75 6.00 
No. 4 (chestnut) 11.85 6.10 
Lykens Valley— 
No. 2 (egg)....... Chwsni gach ee 6.25 
No. 3 (stove) .. : eee 6.45 
12.60 6.45 


No. 4 (chestnut)... x 
PHILADELPHIA 
Anthracite trade improved by cold spell. 


Dealers 
outlook, 


Better April 
Criti- 


old stock, 


clean up 
discuss credits. 


Retailers 


COAL AGE 


cism of freight rates. Stove and nut in 
demand, egg fair, with pea lagging. Buck- 
wheat moving well, rice also. Barley very 
heavy. Bituminous shows little improve- 
ment. Shippers ask fair rail fuel price, In- 
terest in exports. 

Anthracite—Due to the unusual change 
in weather conditions business at present 
is enjoying quite a spurt. Cold weather as 


severe as any during the past winter, to- 
gether with high winds, caused many 
householders to hurry to their coal man. 
The demand for immediate deliveries in 


small lots was too great to be taken care 
of to the satisfaction of the buyers, and 
many homes were cold for a day or two. 
It has been a long while since the dealers 
were flooded with so many orders for half 


tons. . 
Most representative dealers seem ‘in- 
clined to carry capacity stocks, but they 


point out that the present high prices, to- 
gether with the heavy freight rates, makes 
the investment in a big stock too much 
to carry without considerable cash business. 
With this end in view several of the larger 
dealers have been advocating, and some 
have actually agreed to advance the pres- 
discount of 


ent prices 25c. a ton, with a 
the same amount if bills are paid within 
five days. Another plan was to continue 


the present prices and offer a discount of 


25c. therefrom as an inducement to pay 
cash. 
There is considerable’ dissatisfaction 


among the shippers as well as the dealers 
over the freight rates. The dealers located 
on the Pennsylvania R. R. tracks are pro- 
testing because under the regular tariff 
they are compelled to pay 10c. per ton 
higher rate than their competitors on the 
Reading Ry. Some shippers cannot com- 
pete for business on the Reading Ry. be- 
cause of prohibitive rates. In some cases 
it amounts to an additional 20c. per ton, 
and their trade say they cannot afford to 
pay the difference. In no cases have we 
learned of the shippers absorbing the 
excess. 

The 
that for 


demand for stove and nut exceeds 
the other sizes, and all shippers 
of orders for 


have a comfortable supply 
them. Egg is quite fair, while pea coal 
still lags. Several shippers report having 


changed their screens and to be shipping 


a larger size pea, but the dealers claim 
there is still room for improvement. It 
will probably be some time before this 


former most popular size recovers from 
the setback caused by the lowering of the 
standard of preparation and increase in 
price. . 

While the demand for buckwheat is light, 
yet the production is reported to be well 
absorbed on account of the former light 
working time; but with increased operat- 
ing days it is believed that there will soon 
be more than enough to go around. Con- 
tracting is very slow, and while shipments 
to the large buyers continue, the signed 
contracts for some of them have not been 
returned to their shippers. The price for 
transient business is being cut by some 
of the individuals, but not to the extent 
of several weeks ago. We hear of sales 
around $3. Rice is in somewhat better =. 
ut 


mand than buckwheat at this time, 
can still be bought for close to $2.25. Bar- 


ley is away off and most shippers are hav- 
ing trouble with it. Sales are reported as 
low as $1.50. 


The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at 


mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for tide are as follows: 

Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken... ...$5.95 $7.80 Buckwheat..$3.40 $4.45 
LS ee 5.85 7.70 BOB ccscs< 2D SOD 
Stove 6.10 7.95 Boiler...... 2.50 3 50 
PONG 6.555 oo 6.20 8.05 Barley...... Z.22 3.45 
PBR ic ee 4.80 6.40 


Bituminous—The trade continues quiet. 
Whether there is any improvement over 
the previous period is hard to determine. 
Some shippers admit conditions to be better, 
while others are inclined to believe the re- 
verse. Certainly there is little activity. 
Contracting continues to be uppermost in 
the minds of most shippers, and with some 
new business closed occasionally as_ the 
manufacturers begin to realize that there 
is little chance of better figures being 
offered. 

We give below a list of prices prevailing 
in this market, although it is difficult to 
compile them with accuracy, for while the 
table represents prices the operators feel 
they should have, we believe that they are 
being shaded in quite a few instances: 
Georges Creek Big Vein........... $3.00 @ $3.10 

3.10 


South Fork Miller Vein...... ce 62 TG 

Clearfield (ordinary).............. 2.65@ 2.90 
Somerset (ordinary). ............. 2.55@ 2.80 
Fairmont lump (ordinary)......... 2.40@ 2.50 
Fairmont mine-run...... Netw ne ane” CD eas 
Fairmont alack.......... 25 eh 2.20 
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PITTSBURGH 


Market but little changed. Steel indus- 
try consuming less coal. Lake shipments 
will largely be deferred. 

The controversy regarding prices th 
railroads will pay for coal has not had any 
great influence upon the local coal market 
for the reason that transactions had been 
of a hand-to-mouth character. Of mor 
importance to the local market is the fact 
that the reduced prices for steel, as de- 


veloped by the Industrial Board and ef- 
fective in the open market Mar. 21, have 
not resulted in increased buying. Some 


orders for steel that would have been 
placed at the old prices if there had been 
no prospect of reductions were held back 
and have since been placed, but no new 
buyers have appeared. 

The investment buyer was not brought 
out by the steel reductions, and so the Di- 
rector General of Railroads, in refusing to 
buy at the Industrial Board prices, is 
merely keeping company with the public. 
Steel mill operations have decreased fur- 
ther and the outlook for coal consumption 
in the steel industry is far from good. The 
tinplate mills, which consume ai particu- 
larly large amount of coal per ton of out- 
put, are not running as well as it was 
expected they would be by this time. 

Domestic coal trade is poor, the season 
being practically over. A little lake coal 
is being moved, but not much, and it seems 
probable that nearly all the season’s move- 
ment will occur in the second half of the 
navigation period. 

There is more cutting on steam coal, $2 
being frequently accepted. Quotations of a 
week ago are repeated except for mine-run 
steam coal: Steam coal—Slack, $2@2.10; 
mine-run, $2.10@2.35; Gas—Slack, $2.25@ 
2.35; mine-run, $2.35; #-in., $2.50@2.60; 
14-in., $2.60@2.75, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Some report of improvements. Others are 
ealling the situation unfavorable. An in- 
crease of bullish reports ought to mean 
something. Anthracite going afloat fast. 
Retailing moderately active. 

Bituminous—‘“I am decidedly optimistic,” 
said a Buffalo jobber. He sells about as 
much coal as anyone and ought to know 
the market. At the same time there is not 
much improvement in sight. However, it 
looks as if the turn in the trade was not 
far away, so the shippers are hopeful. The 
despondent coal jobber is not so numerous 
as he was. 

The Canadian market does not improve, 
for manufacturing there is not so good as 
it was, and it does not appear to be in- 
creasing. Jobbers are still covering that 
territory as carefully as they can, but the 


salesman who can sell much coal is a 
genius. This condition is likely to last some 
time yet. 


Bituminous prices are pretty firm. Some 
bidding on contracts has been low, but it is 
asserted by the trade generally that the 
coal offered was not up to standard. Job- 
bers quote, as before, $2.65 for thin-vein 
Allegheny Valley, all sizes; $4.45 for Pitts- 
burgh and No. lump; $4.20 for same, 
mine-run and slack; $5.65 for smithing and 
smokeless, and $5.60 to $6.10 for cannel, all 
per net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Anthracite—The trade is better than 
usual, considering that many consumers 
laid in so much coal. We have just passed 
a week of the steadiest cold weather of the 
season, the capriciousness of it being shown 
by the fact that on the night of Mar. 26 
we broke the high temperature record—70 
deg.—and on the night of Apr. 1, six days 
later, we broke the low record—11 deg. 

The real activity in anthracite is in the 
loading of lake vessels, about 35 now hav- 
ing received cargoes, totalling a matter of 
200,000 tons altogether. The other side of 
this is that nobody wants the coal, and the 
vessels are waiting for something to bring 
back before they sail. In spite of the open 
water the opening of the season promises 


to: be late. 
Local anthracite prices range as follows: 
F.o.b.Cars, At Curb, 
Gross Ton Net Ton 
Ov. ae a ie Cee SEOED ee CTR 2 $8.55 $10.35 
ER oo acer Wee eee 8.45 10.20 
BUNRRSA ost Ales ete er els 8.70 10.10 
NS Se eee ere 8.80 10.50 
TEN dy ER ee cee at 7.00 9.05 
Buckwheat... ...4.....060 5.70 y By 


With 25c. additional for loading to lake 
vessels. 
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CLEVELAND 


Contracting in the first week of the new 
coal year, which has opened quite briskly, 
has developed decided weakness in _ bitu- 
minous coal, A good-sized block of No. 8 
3-in. lump for the head of the lakes has 
gone at $2.35, a reduction of about 25c. over 
last season. Offers of No. 8 3-in. lump to 
northern Ohio users have ranged all the 
way from $2.60 to $2.20. Weakness is in 
evidence all along the line, and the general 
appearance is that the market will grow 
softer before it again grows stronger. 

Bituminous—After having held for weeks 
to their claim that they could not afford 
to shade former Government maximums, 
and permitting operations at their mines to 
drop to 20 and 30 per cent. in substantia- 
tion of this claim, operators in the No. 8 
district of Ohio -have weakened. Any 
amount of standard No. 8 j-in. lump can 
be contracted for now at as low as $2.20, 
and an inquiry for a tonnage of alluring 
size doubtless would shave another 10 or 
15e. off this figure. 

One big No. 8 operator has opened the 
new coal year by selling 200,000 tons of No. 
8 3-in. lump to an upper lake dock interest 
for $2.35. Not only is this a reduction of 
25¢e. over one year ago, but the commission 
and handling charges were lowered pro- 
portionately. Last week the 1918 lake 
earrying charge of 48c. a ton was aban- 
doned and the 424c. rate of 1917 revived. 

A fair-sized contract for No. 8 district 
prepared sizes is reported made at $2.50. 
The last Government price on this grade 
was $2.60. Several good-sized sales of No. 
8 3-in. lump to northern Ohio users at $2.35 
also are reported. 

Efforts still are being made by operators 
to persuade steam-coal users to stock now 
in anticipation of a shortage of both coal 
and cars Nov. 1 or shortly thereafter. The 
only ray of hope for the domestic trade is 
the threat of the natural gas company sup- 
plying Cleveland to double its price in or- 
der to force domestic consumers to aban- 
don gas in favor of coal for heating pur- 
poses next winter. 

Lake Trade—Bituminous cargoes are in 
greater demand for lake shipment than last 
week, and the trade is picking up a great 
deal faster than even the most optimistic 
had hoped for. The first cargo probably 
will not be unloaded at an upper lake dock 
much before the first of May. With the 1919 
carrying charges fixed—424c. a ton to the 
head of the lakes and 50c. to Lake Michi- 
gan—and the first authenticated sale of 
lake coal announced, every obstacle to a 
free movement in the lake trade has been 
eliminated. 

Prices of coal, per net ton delivered 
Cleveland, are: 


in 


Anthracite: 
a4 Aeon $10.85 @ 10.95 
Chestnut 11.00 @ 11.10 
CERN visas ov caewaN 10.90 @ 11.05 
Ee ans -oe6 sie ra 4 a cee flores 11.05 
Pocahontas: 
Lump... .<.- 7.50 
eS a en rae a aan 7.20 
Domestic Bituminous: 
West Virginia splint............ 7.05 @7.15 
ROR 2 eo ere 6.15 @ 6.35 
Massillon Imp. . .... -.66<66s00% 6.95@7.10 
Steam coal: * 
LT AS a a eRe 4.45@ 4.55 
poke are renee 4.75@ 4.90 
VOUBMIONNODG:. .. cs eee ceawes 4.95@ 5.05 
NO: GamiMetUR:. 6 si cece ewes 4.45@ 4.55 
No. 8 mine-run. 4.85@ 5.10 
No. 8, 3-in 5.40 @ 5.60 


DETROIT 


Lack of demand, owing to large reserves 
on hand, is a feature of the unsatisfactory 
conditions in the Detroit market for bitu- 
minous coal. 

Bituminous—With only a small volume 
of buying, jobbers and wholesalers say 
the Detroit market could scarcely be more 
unsatisfactory than they now find 
Orders come irregularly and in a scatter- 
ing way, and are seldom for quantities 
sreater than one or two cars at a time, 
suggesting a sort of hand-to-mouth effort 
on the part of buyers to fill in for curreit 
requirements. Retail dealers are taking 
domestic lump in small consignments, 
stipulating speedy delivery, with a view to 
setting the coal to their customers before 
higher temperatures arrive. 

While lump and prepared sizes are usu- 
ally holding at the fuel administration 
prices, slack and mine-run find buyers less 
readily and with only a small amount 
reaching Detroit; quotations are said to 
have been made on slack as low as $1.65 
at the mines, with similar shading of price 
n.mine run. Jobbers say that Government 


vrices are the basis of quotations on r-os- 
pective contracts, though little interest is 
noted in that direction. 









COAL AGE 





Anthracite—With receipts of anthracite 
only moderate in amount, the market is 
apparently well supplied. Numerous re- 
tailers are urging domestic consumers to 
stock up now for next winter and are an- 
nouncing their ability to fill orders for 
any size to the full extent of the custo- 
mer’s requirements. 


COLUMBUS 


The oversupply of small sizes is one of 
the big features of the coal trade in Ohio, 
Operators are at a loss to dispose of the 
slack and consequently are curtailing their 
production of lump. Contracting is still 
slow. 

Operators and shippers are finding it 
difficult to dispose of their screenings. 3e- 
cause of lack of demand for the small 
sizes screenings have become a drag on the 
market and as a result the production of 
prepared sizes is being reduced. There ap- 
pears to be no remedy for this situation, 
and operators see little indication of an 
increase in demand for slack. 

General steam business is still rather slow, 
as contracting is being held up by the un- 
settled price situation. Quite a few con- 
tracts expired around Apr. 1, but few have 
been renewed. Because of the large 
amount of spot coal available, much of it 
at reduced quotations, consumers are slow 
in entering into contracts. 

Sales agents are now devoting their time 
to calling on the trade and getting an ex- 
pression as to when the purchaser will be 
in the market. Some contracts have been 
made with the price left blank, to be filled 
in when_ settled quotations are developed. 
Some lake contracts have been made in the 
same way. 3ut generally speaking, the 
consumer is playing a waiting game and is 
not disposed to rush matters. 

Domestic business is rather quiet. Re- 
tailers are not buying to any extent. Some 
demand for the fancy grades is reported, 
and there is quite an inquiry for Poca- 
hontas and West Virginia splints. Retail 
stocks are fairly large, and consequently 
dealers are slow to buy. There will be a 
considerable tonnage carried over by con- 
sumers. Retail prices are being cut to a 
small extent, but the larger yards are 
still maintaining quotations. 

LOUISVILLE 

Demand slightly better for steam coal, 
but large operators figuring on a dull mar- 
ket for 30 to 60 days. Lake movement 
slow in starting. Prices fairly well main- 
tained. 

There has been a slight improvement in 
the demand for steam coal during the past 
few days, but domestic is rather draggy, 
and more effort is being made to _ sell 
straight mine-run than any other grade, as 
it enables the operator to produce coal more 
profitably, considering the Weakening de- 
mand for domestic. Some of the small 
mines not equipped for screening have been 
offering mine-run at considerably under the 
market, resulting in close competition. 

Prices as a whole are about the same as 


they have been, although many operators 
are quoting no domestic for less than $3 
in eastern Kentucky, and the Jellico dis- 


trict has set a price of $3.25 for domestic 
during the months of April, May and June. 
Some little spot coal is reported to be sell- 
ing at low prices, but jobbers say that 
when they go to buy such coal they find 
that it has been taken up, or that the re- 
ports were not correct. However, a few 
operators on the Louisville & Nashville 
lines are known to have quoted at low as 
$1.90 per ton on mine-run direct to large 


industrial consumers for immediate ship- 
ment. Some of this coal is under grade. 
A few of the leading operators foresee 


dull business during the rest of April, and 


probably well into May, due: to the fact 
that immediate delivery business is not 
heavy, and neither the operator nor the 


buyer can get together on contract prices. 
The mine operator is not anxious to con- 
tract at even the _ so-called Government 
figures, and the industrial consumer wants 
an even lower price. 

Demand for steam coal is picking up 
somewhat, due to the fact that some in- 
dustries are running low, and others are 
opening up for the spring season. Brick 
plants are just get‘ing started and report 
a fair volume of business, considering the 
generally dull building movement. 

Quotations on a short-ton basis for east- 
ern and western Kentucky fields are as 


follows: 
Eastern Western 
Kentucky Kentucky 
Block and egg.......... $2.8 @$3.00 $2.60 
Run-of-mine............ 2.25@ 2.40 2.35 
Nut and slack. ......... 2 00@ 2.10 2.05 


Brokers are allowed 15c. per ton on these 
prices. 
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BIRMINGHAM 
Steam demand continues light. High- 
grade domestic sizes readily taken, the 


supply not being equal to requirements of 
the trade. Some improvement shown in 
sales of cheaper grades, Production 
slightly heavier than previous week, 


Buying of steam fuel continues to lag 
and trade conditions have not improved 
over the previous week. Consumers who 
have exhausted their stocks are only tak- 
ing such tonnage as will supply their needs 
of the immediate future. The Frisco R. R. 
closed contracts for approximately 20,000 
net tons per month with mines on its lines 
in Walker County, to extend over a period 
of twelve months from Apr. 1. The agree- 
ments embodied a clause allowing the can- 
cellation of such contracts at the option 
of the railroad upon 30 days’ notice in the 
event the lines were returned to private 
ownership, Government prices being paid 
for the fuel. 


High-grade domestic coal is reported to 
be exceedingly scarce and the demand 
good. Contracts for this grade of fuel 
are being readily signed, and_some_im- 
provement is also noted in the demand for 
cheaper coals. Several days of wintry 
weather boosted the retail market to some 
extent. Quotations remain steady as fol- 
lows per net ton mines: 


Lump and Nut 


Montevallo ; $5.00 
Cahaba and Black Creek 3.85 
Carbon Hill...... : 7. 
Big Seam. . 2.90 


Coal production for the week ending Mar. 
22, as reported to the Alabama Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, totaled 289,071 net tons, 
a@ small increase over the week previous. 





Coke 











CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot furnace coke easier. April adjust- 
ments not completed. Production continues 
to decline. 


Instead of the meeting of coke opera- 
tors at Uniontown stiffening the market 
situation, prompt furnace coke has been of- 
fered at lower prices than formerly. The 
Uniontown meeting developed a_ general 
opinion that furnace coke should bring 
$4.50 and that when that price could not 
be secured production should be restricted. 
Furnace coke of excellent grade has since 
sold at $3.75 in spot lots, and while the 
price has not been done on a month's sup- 
ply, it is thought in some quarters it could 
be done. 


Operators having adjustments for April 
shipments to make under contracts started 
out by asking $4.50, but this proved quite 
unacceptable to furnaces, and operators 
will do well if they settle at $4.25, the 
price that obtained in most of the March 
adjustments. Contracts that were written 
at “last Government price’ are running 
at $6 in one or two instances, others re- 
maining at the $5 price the operators con- 
ceded some time ago. Operators holding 
such contracts would probably be giad to 
make concessions if the furnace interests 
would undertake to run fuller and thus 
take more coke, but the furnaces are not 
in position to do this, finding it practically 
impossible to sell pig iron and depending 
entirely on their contracts, deliveries 
against which are slowing down. 


Foundry coke is in only fair demand, 
and some operators who were asking the 
higher prices have reduced quotations; but 
the lower grades are unchanged. The mar- 
ket is now quotable as follows for spot and 
prompt shipment: Furnace, $3.75@4; foun- 
dry, $4.50@6, per net ton at ovens. 


The ‘Courier’ reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ended Mar. 29 at 185,660 
tons, a decrease of 2140 tons. 


Buffalo—The trade is quiet and shows no 
improvement. As a rule the furnaces have 
a large supply of iron ore on hand and are 
in no hurry to bring down more, so it is 
quiet all along the line. The prospect is 
for some weeks of quiet, and then the trade 
will proceed with at least the normal ac- 
tivity. Coke is obtained mainly at the 
byproduct ovens here at prices that cor- 
respond with the prices of the Connells- 
ville district, which are $7 for 72-hour 
foundry, $6 for 48-hour furnace and $4.50 
to $5 for the lower grades, all f.o.b. Buffalo. 





















| Middle Western 





GENERAL REVIEW 

Uncertainty characterizes attitude — of 
buyer and seller alike. Railroad officials 
predict ear shortage in near future, Feel- 
ing that dull period is past. 

The coal market in the Middle West is 
more interesting today than it has _been 
for some time. There is a feeling of un- 
certainty throughout the industry itself, 
as well as through the consuming public. 
Purchasing agents have not yet made up 
their minds whether they want to make a 
contract or whether they want to purchase 
coal on the open market. One week the 
purchasing agent is in favor of the open 
market plan, and the next week he favors 
a contract at all costs. The operator, al- 
though he is on the opposite side of_ the 
fence, has the same mingled feelings. In a 
great many instances the producer is not 
anxious to make a contract at present pre- 
vailing prices, because he feels that tne 
labor situation is such that coal will be 
hard to get in some fields within 30 to 90 
days, and he wants to have a lot of free 
coal, in order to take advantage of any 
such situation, should it arise. On _ the 
other hand, a contract looks pretty good to 
him, because it will allow him a small mar- 
gin of profit, and he will be able to give 
his mines a steadier running time. It is 
noticeable that many more contracts have 
been reported this week than any previous 
week so far this season. 

Railroad oftcials in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota are predicting a great car shortage 
along about next July to October. The 
grounds for this prediction are that from 
all figures obtainable, our grain crop will 
be tremendous; in fact, very much greater 
than ever before. This, of course, is 
brought about by the Government’s pro- 
tection of wheat. This expected crop of 
wheat will have to be moved, and box-cars 
will be used. As a result there will be a 
tremendous shortage of box-cars, and the 
Northwest will have to depend on open 
equipment for its coal, something hereto- 
fore unknown. 

A rather curious situation has arisen in 
the retail trade. The retailer does not take 
very favorably to the increased cost of 
anthracite coal, however just this increase 
may be. As a consequence, the retailers are 
predicting that less anthracite will move 
into the Middle West than ever before, and 
that this hard coal will be replaced by 
coke and by the better grade bituminous 
fuel from southeastern Kentucky and West 
Virginia. This situation is already begin- 
ning to be felt, as those operators produc- 
ing very good coals from the eastern bitu- 
minous fields are reporting excellent market 
conditions, while we understand that but 
little anthracite is moving into the terri- 
tory. 

CHICAGO 


Steam trade still dull. Prices being cut 
on eastern coals, Eastern Kentucky mine- 
run has obtained hold on local market. 

The steam trade in Chicago continues dull, 
although a little more coal is moving than 
moved last week. The Chicago purchasing 
agents, however, do not seem to look with 
favor upon contracts, and we believe that 
the majority of them are planning to pur- 
chase their fuel on the open market. It 
will be interesting to see what the future 
has in store for these gentlemen. 

The domestic trade is curious. West Vir- 
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ginia is anxious to get back its old stand- 
ing in the Chicago retail market. There are 
many sales agencies in this city handling 
West Virginia coal, and as a result com- 
petition has been keen, rather than healthy. 
As a natural result, prices have been cut, 
and those dealers wishing Pocahontas, or 
other high-grade eastern coals, are able to 
buy them considerably under the market. 
The southeastern Kentucky operators, how- 
ever, have not entered into this price-cut- 
ting orgy, as they are maintaining their 
prices in the face of the slices made by 
the West Virginia people. Some of the 
better grade eastern Kentucky coals have 
won a place in the Chicago market which 
cannot be taken from them. 

We understand that a number of plants 
formerly using Pocahontas coal are now 
using eastern Kentucky mine-run. The 
demand for Franklin County, Clinton 
fourth vein coal, and other high-grade 
products produced in the Middle West, ap- 
pears to be good, although there could be 
an improvement. The public—that is, the 
householder—is doing some buying, as he 
has just about come to the end of his win- 
ter supply of coal, and will need a few 
more tons to keep going until the sum- 
mer sets in. 


Prices per ton are as follows: 
ILLINOIS 


Southern Illinois 
Franklin, Saline and 
Williamson Counties, etc. F.o.b. Mines Chicago 
Prepared sizes . $2.55@$2.75 $1.35 
ee cass Qa 2.50 1.55 
Screenings... gina 1.85@ 2.20 1.55 
Central Illinois 
Springfield District 


Rate to 


Prepared sizes........... $2.55@$2.75 Bere 
Mine-run. . sisal a oo ee 1.32 
eee 2.05 ei 4 
Northern Illinois 
Prepared sizes........ » 5) ae 1.24 
Mine-run........... . 3.00 1.24 
Screenings....... eee re 1.24 
INDIANA 


Clinton 4th Vein District 
Prepared sizes... . $2.65@$2.75 1.27 
Mine-run 2.35@ 2.45 1.27 
Screenings. .............. 2.05@ 2.25 las 

Knox County Fie ld ‘ 

Prepared sizes ... $2.65@$2.75 Pete 
Mine-run Sane 2.35@ 2.45 1.37 
Screenings 2.05@ 2.25 1.37 


MILWAUKEE 


Warm weather and a glutted market fail 
to affect the price of coal, Slow buying 
continues. Coke pjjing up. 

The coal market continues lifeless. There 
is a great surplus of supplies for the sea- 
son, which continues warm. Private con- 
sumers and industries are simply buying 
enough to cover immediate needs. The 
problem of sustaining prices has been an 
easy one thus far, as there has been no 
disturbing competitive influence from the 
outside. A shading in soft coal is expected 
when Western operators get busy in the 
interior for the new season. Coke stocks 
are piling up at the byproduct plants, but 
prices are being maintained. 


ST. LOUIS 


Easy weather conditions and. nothing to 
stimulate market. Everything is quiet, 
with domestic demand off to the extent 
that steam coal is beginning to strengthen. 
Outside coals plentiful with no demand. 


The local situation continues easy. The 
weather has eliminated nearly altogether 
the demand for domestic coals. A week or 
two ago steam sizes were extremely heavy 
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and the mines were idle on account of their 
inability to move them. The condition has 
changed now, and screenings are somewhat 
scarce. This, of course, is occasioned by 
reason of the fact that there is no demand 
for lump coal for domestic purposes, and 
with the falling off in this tonnage there is 
a decreased amount of screenings offered. 
There is no unusual] demand for screen- 
ings, but it is the ordinary call at this time, 
which is commencing to catch up with the 
supply. This has a tendency to strengthen 
the steam market. On the other hand, nut 
is the slowest size right now. Egg size 
follows this, and the 2-in. lump is moving 
more freely than anything else on account 
of the usual ¢call for this as the steam fuel. 

Several of the mines have been down 
entirely on account of the dropping off of 
business and others are working one and 
two days a week. The railroad tonnage 
dropped off suddenly on the first, except 
temporary orders and temporary contracts. 

Conditions are in a _ deplorable state 
throughout the Standard field, but with the 
operating companies getting at least cost 
for their output there is always room for 
improvement. The railroads are not tak- 
ing up contracts as fast as was expected. 

In the Mt. Olive field conditions continue 
in the same quiet, usual way characteristic 
of that section. The domestic tonnage is 
extremely light and there is nothing heavy 
in the way of steam. The mines are get- 
ting a couple of days a week and the coal 
is moving north. 

In the Carterville field in Williamson and 
Franklin Counties, as well as the DuQuoin 
field of Perry County, lack of business is 
beginning to be felt more keenly by the 
larger operators, and a substantial supply 
of unbilled coal is usually on hand over- 
night. This has been mainly steam fuel, 
the demand for which, however, is begin- 
ning to catch up to the supply. A number 
of mines in this field are idle because many 
of the railroad contracts which expired on 
Apr. 1 have not been renewed. 

The Missouri Pacific contract, with a 
maximum of 3000 tons daily, went to the 
West Virginia Coal Co. with mines in 
Williamson County, at a price, it is ru- 
mored, of $2.07§ per ton f.o.b. mines for 
mine-run. Other contracts have not been 
made public as yet, but the majority of the 
contracts in this field have not been closed. 
The open market price on some of this 
tonnage at the present time is $2. 

The market is quiet and easy, and there 
is nothing to indicate that business will 
improve until some time in May. 

In St. Louis proper everything is slow. 
Little anthracite is moving in, although the 
demand for country business is picking up 
some on chestnut size. Smokeless coal is 
plentiful, with no orders, and the demand 
for domestic coke is unusually light. 

The prevailing circular at the present 
time f.o.b. the mines is: 


Mt. Olive 
Williamson and and 
Franklin County Staunton Standard 
Association: 


Lump, egg and nut....$2.75 
Washed Nos | and 2 28 


Independent: 

Lump, eggandnut... 2.55 2.55 Lumpand 2.25 
egg 

Washed en I bane 2 

nut. 2.85 +. 2e3nut 2.00 
Mine-run............ 2.35 2.20 2.06 
Screenings. . 2.20 2.05 1.75 
3-in. lump.. ‘nis ween qaOue NOS 
2-in. lump.. Seer mneriece eee 2: 
2x6 egg. 2.10 


Williamece-Franklin wate wy St. Louis is $1.07}; 


other rates $0.92}. 








Coal and Coke Securities 


New York Stock Exchange Closing Quotations Apr. 7, 1919 


Ticker 

STOCKS Abvn. 

American Coal Co. of Allegheny Mob dieunen (ACL) 
pee Brothers, Com. . eh eae (BB) 
urns Brothers, Pid. . pi - 35 (BB) 
Central Coal & Coke, Com... nse (CK) 
Central Coal & Coke, Pfd.... nee: (CK) 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, Com......... - (CF) 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, Pfd... e Aiea (CF) 

Consolidation Coal of Maryland. skuadeoes (CGM) 
i Horn Coal, Com ‘ (EH) 
Elk Horn Coal, Pfd patie ; (EH) 
— Creek Coal, Com (ICR) 
Island Creek Coal, Pfd : (ICR) 
Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron, Pfd.... (JF) 

Pusbures C ea el DENN: :.wimesasese « om 

Pittsbur, 0: Ne Ss wane kek Cee S ‘ 

Pittsburgh MN ithe siwarnse casein (PC) 
See oe ha as o20\s aro d.orarn wee (PD) 
Viginia Iron, Coal le (VK) 


* Ex. Div. 


Bid Asked BONDS Bid Asked 
45 are Cahialee (Caat, Ant Ged Ge, BO R2 oie sie sic scape sieves ee eeeule 90 eee 
143 145 Clearfield Bituminous Coal, Ist 4s, Ser. A, ote a 71 Satce 
110 115 Colorado Fuel & Iron, Gen. 943. cease 90 
55 outs Colorado Indus. Ist Mtg. & Col. Tr. 5s, 1934. ............. 74 75 
63 bran Consolidation Coal of ee Ist Ref. 5s, 1950. coe 91 
42 43 Lehigh Valley Coal, Ist Gtd. 933. ne anes 
105 110 Lehigh Valley Coal, -- Int. "Red, to 4%, oe cc cus es 79} Re 
75 ne: Lehigh Val. Coal & Nav. Con. § ost Ber..A, 1936........ 90 
26 28 Pleasant Valley Coal, Ist §. F. 5s, Fi92 Rea eaten eals 80 6 
; 47 Pocahontas Coal & Coke, Joint 4s, teal. bs —— 843 
39 ne Pocahontas Con. Collieries, Ist S. F. 5s, 1957......... ae: 87; 
75 m Roch. & Pitts. Coal & Ir., Helvetia Pur. Money 58, 1946.... 98 we 
60 St. L., Rocky Mnt. & Pac. Stamped 5s, 1955.............- Hepsi 823 
5) Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R., Gen. 58, 1951..............2000- 9 92 
48) 49 Utah Fuel, Ist Sinking Fund 5s, 1931... .. Ncghva Gators Ma elses 
864 87 Victor Fuel, Ist Mtg. Sinking Fund 5s, 1953............... 55 70 
MY Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Ist 5s, 1949................... 85} 86 
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‘cu CURRENT PRICES—MATERIALS & SUPPLIES 


























IRON AND STEEL 


PIG IRON—Quotations are f. o. b. cities named, unless noted otherwise. 


Current One Month Ago 

CINCINNATI 

No. 2 Southern....... Reet cre $30.35 $37.60 

Northern Basic. MEMEO Re eee TT 27.55 31.80 

Southern Ohio No. 2. Ses odearw ary sh 28.55 32.80 
NEW YORK, Tidewater delivery 

2X Virginia (silicon 2.25 to 2.75) 32 40 36.15 

Southern No. 2 (Silicen 2.25 to 2.75)........ : 34.70 39.95 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 2 Foundry... ' : 25.95 31.00 
PHILADELPHIA 

Eastern Pa. 2X (silicon 2.25 to 2.75).......... 31. 90* 36. 15* 

Wisma ORO PMe feo re cs cis ows fon Senne. 33. 25t 38. t0T 

Wine cry cio are es eos ees re res 29.65* 33. 90* 

Groeten co ie aleteis 29. 65* 33. 90* 
CHICAGO 

Nas 2 en OE ooo science hc oe tawees 26.75 31.00 

No. 2 Foundry Southern. 33.00 37.25 
PI ha RGH, including freight cheno hom ‘the 

V 

N 7 Poundee Velen. . PAC Seat 26.25 31.00 

Beale RH Ae ree eer ne rarer oe 25.75 30.00 

ROSROIIEIN cc os cue nee 6 os. oa 29.35 33.60 





* F.o.b. furnace. + Delivered. 


STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—The following are the base prices, f.o.b. 
mill, Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from warehouses at 
the pl: aces named: 

——New York—— 


Mill One Year St. Chi- 
Pittsburgh Current Ago Louis cago 
Beams, 3 to 15in......... $2.45 $3.47 $4. 193 $3.39 $3.47 
Channels, 3 to 15in..... 2.45 3.47 4.193 3.39 3.47 
Angles, 3to 6in., din. thick. 2.45 3.47 4.194 3.39 3.47 
Tees, 3in. and larger...... 2.45 3.52 4.193 3.39 3.47 
Pintes: 4.4. 2.66 3.67 4.443 3.39 3.67 
BAR IRON—Prices in cents per pound at cities named are as follows: 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Denver Birmingham 
2.75 3.44 3.80 3.50 
NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in cities named: 
Mill St. Birming- San 
Pittsburgh Louis Denver Chicago ham Francisco Dallas 
Wire..... $3.25 $4.00 $5.11 $4.37 $4.50 $5.00 $4.75 
Cut... Fee 6.50 5.61 6.50 re 6.75 uipaee: 


TRACK SUPPLIES—The following prices are base per 100 Ib. f.o.b. Pitts- 
irzh for carload lots, together with the warehouse prices at the places named: 


— 


. Fel —— a ‘ 
~ 3 ~ 5 3 ° 5 fe 
a3 .f #§ 3 #3 22 & 
2 Be = oC ac «as o 
a 6) 0 Dn MN a" BR 
Stundard railroad spikes oe ; 
OO eR raret ny. $3.25 $6.60 $4.27 $5.04 $6.15 $5.25 $5.55 
Prack(B@We. ... x s.<éecs 4.90 8.90 5.17 Prem. 7.20 8.00 6.55 
St udard section angle bars. . a Gee. 4.22 Prem. 4.95 .... 4.95 


‘OLD DRAWN STEEL ons moni lef oe warehouse to consumers re- 
qu: ing fair-sized lots, the following discounts hold 


Cin innati Cleveland Chicago St. ante Denver Birmingham 
173% List —5% List —2% +15% +30% +20% 
1}ORSE AND MULE SHOES—Warchouse prices per 100 Ib. in cities named: 

Mill Cin- Birm- 

Pittsburgh cinnati Chicago St.Louis Denver ingham 

Straight....000.... QGeas $7.50 $6.50 $7.25 $8.50 5 35 
As-orted. . 40 6.40 8.75 7.60 


7.50 0-7. 
incinnati—Horseshoe nails sell for $4.50 to $5 per 25-lb. box. 


\ST-IRON PIPE—The following are prices per net ton for carload lots: 








New York 
One Month One St. San Fran- 
Current Ago Year Ago Chicago Louis cisco Dallas 
ANS), cat $60.70 $65.70 $58.35 $59.80 $53.00 $82.55 $65.00 
6i: andover 57.70 62.70 55.35 56.80 50.00 79.55 62.00 


‘as pipe and 16-ft. lengths are $1 per ton extra. 


_STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per ton f.o.b. leg iy aa 
Cicago for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 5c. per 10 





charged extra: 
——- Pittsburgh ——Chicago———. 
One One 
Current Year Ago Current Year Ago 
Standard Bessemer poe. $45.00 $55.00 $45.00 $65.00 
Standard wry rails 47.00 57.00 7.00 67.00 
Ligtrails, 8to 1 2. 583* 3. 133% 2.833* 3.134* 
Ligit rails, 12to 41b. 2.54 3.09 2:79 3.09 
Light rails, 25 to 45 Ib. . 2.45* 3. 00* 2.70* 3. 00* 


* Per 100 Ib. 





OLD MATERIAL—The prices following are per gross ton paid to dealers and 
producers in New York. In Chicago and St. Louis the quotations are per net 
ton and cover delivery at the buyer’s works, including freight transfer charges: 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
No. | railroad nent $18.50 $15.00 $15.50 
Stove plate. 16.00 15.00 15.50 
No. | machinery cast............... 22.50 20.00 19.50 
Machine shop turnings. . 8.50 6.00 7.00 
Cast borings. 10.00 7.00 7.50 
Railroad malleable cast............. 13.50 15.50 14.00 
COAL BIT STEEL—Warehouse price per pound is as follows: 
New York Cincinnati Birmingham St. Louis Denver 
$0.12 $0. 164 $0.18 $0.13 $0.18 
DRILL STEEL—Warchouse price per pound: 
New York St. Louis Rérmingham 
OMNES 6 2 o Pareu was eset re 6c. 13c. 15c. 
Ce Bye ye , 


PIPE—The following discounts are for carload lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh; basing 
card of Jan. 1, 1919 for steel pipe and for iron pipe: 


BUTT WELD 


Steel Tron 
Inches Black Galvanized Inches Black Galvanized 
ee > 7 Oe 308 ao Ca) aera 394% 233% 
3 to 3 ee ee 571 , 440, 
LAP WELD 
OR Seats 504% A oe een 321% 188%, 
2} to 6 534% 41% BAG Foie cscs 343% 213% 
BUTT WELD, EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
3, t and 3 463% 29% ito lj.. 393% 243% 
fo Wy. B5ie 4308 
« to 3/0 70 
LAP WELD, EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
yO ET ee 483% 37% y ae 334% 203% 
2} to 4. ICA 40°; Minds... ... 3510, 2316. 
4} to 6. 501% 39; 4} to 6.. 3410, 2216; 


Stocks discounts in cities named are as follows: 


— New York — — Cleveland — — Chicago —— 


Gal- Gal- Gal- 

Black vanized Black vanized Black vanized 
2 to 3in. steel butt welded 47% 31% 461% 31% 573% 44%, 
34 to 3in. steel lap welded 427, 27% 423% 271% 533% 41% 


Malleable fittings. Class B and C, from New York stock sell at list + 123% 
Cast iron, standard sizes, 10% off. 


WIRE ROPE-—Discounts from list price on regular grades of bright and 
galvanized are as follows: 


New York 
and St. Louis 
Galvanized iron rigging. At ee enlace ceecuatae ana +123% 
Galvanized cast steel Tigging Bis race ae Gale oat ai aedia eae waa Lak eS + 73% 
MpRtRs ART WINER ooo oa occ cee dc ecle seta cveeeeceneeteds 35% 
DSUMBULCASE SEQNE occa eeuwccae ee taccs.o Ce idvareueuaseceqs 223% 
Bright iron and iron tiller.................0 cs cseceeeceeeess 5% 


STEEL SHEETS—tThe following are the prices in cents per pound from 
jobbers’ warehouse at the cities named: 








New York Cleveland Chicago 
Pittsburgh, ne One 

Mill in Cur- Month Year Cur- Cur- 
Carloads rent Ago Ago rent rent 
*No. 28 black....... 4.35 5.62 6.22 6.45 5.27 5.37 
*No. 26 black........ 4.25 5.92 6.12 6.35 5.17 5.27 
*Nos. 22 and 24black. 4.20 5.47 6.07 6.30 5.12 b ee 7 
agg 18and 20black. 4.15 5.42 6.02 6.25 5.07 5.42 
No. 16 blue annealed. 3.75 4.77 BE 7 5.65 4.67 4.77 
No. 14blue annealed. 3.65 4.67 5.27 5.55 4.57 4.67 
No. 10 blue annealed. 3.55 4.57 5.42 5.45 4.47 4.57 
*No. 18 galvanized..... 5.70 7.42 7.57 7.70 6.62 6.72 
*No. 26 galvanized..... 5.40 7.12 4.44 7.40 6.32 6.42 
No. 24 galvanized..... 5.25 6.97 7.02 4.40 6.17 6.27 


* For painted cosvagated sheets add 30c. per 100 Ib. for 25 to 28 gage; 25c. 
for 19 to 24 gages; for galvanized corrugated sheets add 15c., all gages. 


SHOP SUPPLIES 


NUTS—From warehouse at the places named, on fair sized orders, the follow- 
ing amount is deducted from list: 


—New York— -—Cleveland— —— Chicago —— 
Current One Current One Current One 
Year Ago Year Ago ear Ago 
se anise | se $0.25 $1.00 $1.75 $1.40 #. , $1.05 
Hot pressed hexagon.. <a 1.00 1.60 1.20 -85 
Cold punched square... 25 1.00 1.50 By t 3 1.00 
Cold punched hexagon . 25 1.00 1.50 «a9 1.30 1.00 


«List plus. 
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: e.:.i-finished nuts sell at the following discounts from list price: 


. r Current One Year Ago 
New York............ cme ees .... 50—10% 70 
Chicago Sto Siebiers' sig KS 4k ee w ocd wee 50% 50% 
Cleveland..................... 0000: eM 50—60% 60% 

MACHINE BOLTS—Warehouse discounts in the following cities: 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
? by 4in. and smaller. . 40% 50% 45—5% 
Larger and longer up to I in. by 30 in.. 50% 40% 40% 


WASHERS—From warehouses at the places named the following amount is 
deducted from list price: 
For w - ‘cmantes washers: 
$ 





New York 2.00 Cleveland. . .$2.00 Chicago.......... $2.25 
For cast-iron washem the base price per 100 Ib. is as follows: 
New York...... $5.00 Cleveland......... $4. Chicago $4.00 
RIVETS—The following quotations are allowed for fair sized orders from 
warehouse: 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
Steel yg and smaller......... —% 55% 45% 
TURIO, «56 saes o's 080.0000 30% 55% 40% 


Boiler, 3, 3, | in. diameter by 2in. to 5 in. sell as follows per 100 Ib.: 
New York..$6.35 base Cleveland..$5.00 Chicago. . $4.87 Pittsburgh.. .$4.65 


2 Structural, same sizes: 
New York.. $6.25 Pittsburgh...$4.75 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


LINSEED ea prices are per gallon: 
w York— — Cleveland — 


Cleveland..$5.10 Chicago. . $4.97 


—— Chicago —— 





Cument One Current May Current One 
Year Ago fear Ago 
Raw in barrel..... $1.55 $1.53 $1.68 “T “o° $1.66 $1.65 
5-gal. cans........ 1.70 1.65 1.85 ‘ 1.86 1.75 
WHITE AND RED LEAD—Base price. 
— White —— 
Current 1 Year Ago Current 1! Year Ago 
Dry Dry 
and and 
Dry In Oil Dry _ In Oil In Oil In Oil 
100-lb. keg. . 13.00 14.50 12:25 12.50 13.00 12,25 
25 and 50-lb. no. . 43.25 04.75 12:50 12.75 13.25 12.50 
123-lb. keg ~ 43.50 15:00 12.75 13.00 13.50 12.75 
5-lb. cans........ ripe + eo 14.25 14.00 15.00 14.50 
I-lb. cans 16.00 17.50 14.25 14.50 16.00 14.50 


500 Ib. lots less 10% discount. 3000 Ib. lots less 10-23% discount. 


COMMON BRICK—The prices per 1000 in cargo or carload lots are as 


follows: 

Cincinnati.... ; .$15 and 16 Birmingham.,......... $15.00 

St. Louis, salmon...... 10.00 Denver...... ee hin 12.00 
PREPARED ROOFINGS-—-Standard grade rubbered surface, complete 


with nails and cement, costs per square as follows in New York, St. Louis, Chicago 


and San Francisco. 
=a _— ee —< 
C2 I... C.l. I..c.l. C.l. 
No. | grade. $1.35 $1.70 $1.95 
No. 2 grade... 20 1.50 i> 1.80 
Asbestos asphalt saturated felt (14 Ib. per square) costs $5.00 per 100 Ib. 
Slate-surfaced roofing (red and green) in rolls of 108 sq.ft. costs $2.10 per 
rollin earload lots and $2. 35 for smaller quantities. 
Shingles, red and green slate finish cost $5.75 per square in carloads, $5.75 in 
smaller quantities, in Philadelphia. 


ROOFING MATERIAL—Prices per ton f. 0. b. New York and Chicago: 


Less Than 
_Carload r ots Carload_ Lots 
ie a Chicago N.Y. Chicago 
Tar felt (141b. per square of 100 sq.ft. ie $52.00 $52.50 $53.00 $53.50 
Tar pitch (in 400-lb. bbl.).. 19.00 16.00 20.00 17.00 
Asphalt pitch (in barrels)... 36.00 36.00 41.50 41.50 
Asphalt felt pas 67.50 67.50 72.00 72.00 


HOLLOW TILE—Price per block in carload lots for hollow building tile: 


4x12x12 8x12x12 12x12x12 
St. Paul $0. 056 $0.11 $0. 162 
Seattle -_ 09 .175 .30 
Los Angele s*, C82 . 154 . 236 
New Orleans 17 23 34 
*F. o. b. fac tory, 4, 8 and 10 inch. 
LUMBER—Price of pine per M in carload lots: 
1-In. Rough 2-In. T.andG. -8 x 8 In. x 20 Ft. 
10 In. x 16 Ft. 10 In. x 16 Ft. 
St. Louis ; $38@41 $38.00 $40.00 
Birmingham 39.00 33.00 31.00 
Denver......... 45.00 38.00 44.00 
Cincinnati......... 43.00 42.00 37.00 


EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound of dynamite in small lots and price per 25-lb. 
keg for black powder: 





Low Freezing ————— Gelatin Black 
% % 60% 80% Powder 
New York..... ci $0. 27} Saree: / ganxie $2.40 
Boston..... ‘ $0. 223 . 24} . 262 0.31 2.40 
Cincinnati. ... AD 21% et | Seswee 2,39 
Kansas City...... . 203 . 25% “38 . 38% 2.45 
NOWSPGOERB.csccass senees 243 _—-)6=— fo Canwew ae 
MEER estecssercs. scenes 183 e060 gtk | Use 
Chicago. 183 214 254 . 29% 2.35 
Jf ae 19 253 [Or . ‘Seeeee 2.45 
St. Louis. ... Bg . 233 . 253 .30 2.35 
ee, eee . 17% 24 .29 ‘aD 2.60 
Dallas. , ote .21 . 273 a2 ee /eenee 
Los Angeles ; .23 30 ee )0Otiéiésé¥&S uc 2.95 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


GREASES—Prices are as follows in the following cities in cents per pound {, 
barrel lots: 





St. Birming- Der, 

Louis ham ver 

CT ee ere See ee ene i:2 8 14: 

Fiber or sponge. 13 9 18° 
Transmission. 13 8} 20 

— 'Sieereeiinl eiae 4 34 53 

SN eee 73 6% 8° 
Car journal. 4.9 3} 8 


BABBITT METAL—Warehouse prices in cents per pound: 
— New York ——~ —  Cleveland— —— Chicago — 


Current One Current One Current One 
Year Ago Year Ago Year Ago 
Best grade........ 87.00 90.00 77.00 90.00 75.00 90.00 
Commercial... . 42.00 50.00 18.50 30.00 15.00 30.00 


HOSE—Following are prices of various classes of hose: 


Fire 
. 50-Ft. Lengths 
AOMGAD NW PATS aot BrlD ch ch0 oc ok oo dg ese eee ee aes 70c. per ft. 
ROSA NOO NL LR aNIN cig. 0 2.0. es ROG Som ees me eee 0% 
Air 
FirstGrade SecondGrade Third Grade 
Sein: et Ib... inca cs ceeeseeeasancn, Beeeae $0.40 $0.30 
: yr pst aga from list 
First grade...... 25% ye grade. 35% Third grade..... 40% 


LEATHER BELTING—Present Fe from list in cities named: 


Medium Grade Heavy Grade 
AA MANNERS 052. Peat ne Sacro, capes Seater ee Le ee 45% 50% 
AIEEE ee SO ears cept et ep Rt ee een Cad 35-5% 30% 
Birmingham. ........... Hf Fae SIRS mea EN YAN DEE 30% 35% 
ATES eee te Se an 45% 35% 
Cincinnati. . ; saat . 40- 10% % 

RAWHIDE LACING—20% tow oie: ie per sq.ft. for ordinary. 
PACKING—Prices per pound: 

Rubber and duck for low-pressure steam $0.90 
Asbestos for high-pressure steam. ..... . 1.60 
Duck and rubber for 8 neds eae tee 1.00 
Flax, regular. ie SEY ca SOROS hp Sa eR RR CER AE = RN ey ae ok Sh 1.20 
Flax, wate Patil CRE etn Sn htrt S109 1.60 
Compressed asbestos sheet.............. 1.60 
Wire insertion asbestos sheet................. Ard Sonal ares a ee 1.20 
ee eS ee ea : ee ee ; 2 a ears .60 
Rubber sheet, wire insertion........... oases apa oe . 80 
Rubber sheet, duck insertion. Be Sedee toe : . Ses . 50 
Rubber sheet, cloth insertion................... 30 
Asbestos packing, twisted or braided, and graphited, ‘for valve stems ~ 


and stuffing boxes. . : 
PGT GON BOK, BH A NHI OUI B 66 ocdcn. oe nk wiico ease cn.cceneeeecnecenes .85 

MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than }-in. the price is } to 2c. extra: 
while for quantities amounting to less than 600 ft. there is an extra charge of !c. 
The number of feet per pound for the various sizes is as follows: §-in., 8 ft., 
i-in., 6; j-in., 44; Vin., 33; W-in., 2ft. Win.; M-in., 2 ft. 4in. Following i is 
price : per pound for §-in. and larger, i in 1200-ft. coils: 





ee ae ~ <O0: 4 Atlanta. . ... «<<. 
DEERE. 5 Sniske sce ie kwa ene REBUOR yc %s-0:0,0:0 Ese haat 
ROPRUIDORAL °... cca aca cioas setae 9 ROMARERCIOY ci ccccccccxeees 8 
ROMMNNTO x5. 0.0clvcasicce oe esc “Game New Orleans. ..... ee so 0a} 
St. Paul. clokwakises: same —. tie cerns : .27 
San Francisco. .......--++-+« «aa eT ES ee ree .34 
‘ PIPE AND BOILER COVERING—Below are discounts and part of standard 
ists: 
PIPE COVERING BLOCKS AND SHEETS 
Standard List Price 
Pipe Size Per Lin.Ft. Thickness per Sq.Ft 
l-in. $0.27 3-in. $0.27 
2-in. 36 i-in. 30 
6-in. 80 1}-in. -45 
+in. 60 2 -in. 60 
3-in. 45 2}-in. 75 
8-in. 1.10 3 -in. 90 
10-in. 1.30 34-in. 1.05 
B94 SAR GRRIN TNE PIDORIIIDE oo a5 66's <5. dv oe a oe ee ee eS List 
4ply.... 58% off 
For low-pressure heating and return lines................ 3-ply.... 60% off 
2-ply.... 62% off 
WIRING SUPPLIES—New York prices for tape and solder are as eiesae 
Friction tape, 2 LACES |S RRS a is CaP ny eel eer ea 48c. per Ib 
PUCE OOS, ald, MOUS o 00x 5 ons Soa Ne aes Kees 4 ea en oe OR 60c. per Ib. 
Wire solder, 50-Ib. SN EE Pg ce oer ae 46c. per lb 


$1.20 per doz. 


for tune r-covered wire in following 


Soldering paste, 2-oz. cans. 
COPPER WIRE—Prices per 1000 ft. 





cities: 
—— Denver ——St. Louis——  —— Birmingham — 
Single Double Single Double s'ngle Double 

No. Braid Brai. Duplex Braid Braid Duplex Braid Braid Duplex 


14 $11.00 $14 50 = 40 $21.00 $16.00 $33.90 $10.95 $15.25 $27.75 


10 19.20 25.70 49.00 27.20 31.00 69.00 20.25 21.25 46.90 
8 26.95 34.22 67. 00 38.00 42.00 78.00 27.60 32.60 
6 43.90 46.20 ..... a od 130.00 48.25 54.75 
4 62.35 65.15 E00 sc.0< 66.90 73.75 
2 92.60 96.25 140.00 Dass 96.00 104.50 
I 120.95 125.20 182.00 121.00 136.40 
0 164.80 164.80 | 169.00 174.60 
ei  hetwie 203.35 290.00 . 203.50 214.00 
ness? 208. 40 500000 5a 246.50 257.00 ..... 
ee. _.) tener 302.55 || aa 295.50°398.50 ....- 


FREIGHT RATES—On ‘finished pa products in the Pittsburgh aetniet 
a structural shapes, merchant steel, bars, pipe fittings, plain and 
galvanized wire nails, rivets, spikes, bolts, flat she ets (except slant , chains 
etc., the following freight rates per 1000 lb. are effective: 


Boston RE ik AUR OE $0.30 New Orleans............... $0. 384 
Buffalo... . aetna Ce PROMI oo 6c oe cs csiedkawe vad 
Chicago... . hai connect | a: ee 
iOS: a een a3 = a 6a ae 
Cleveland. ‘ der Ad aes .49* 
Denver. . sence cae, Ce Pacific , Soe (all rail) . . 1. 25* 
Kansas City. . sie hy aca, cca: ae 

Note—Add 3% 4 transportation tax. Minimum carload, 80,000 lb. 





